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" HE GRACE OF ARCHERY 
makes it look easy. Butto shoot 
a round of 50 arrows in the blazing 
sun—using the same muscles again 
and again—you need plenty of sus- 
tained energy for endurance. That’s 
the kind of energy that bread sup- 
plies,’’ says Elaine Dunning. “And 
plenty of bread or toast at every 
meal was an important part of our 
college training diet. 
“But the girl who is out to make 
a team is not the only one who can 
benefit by eating plenty of bread. 
Its rich store of food energy helps 
to lessen fatigue from schoolwork 


“Sustained energy—such 
as bread supplies—in 
my opinion is as 
important as skill in 
maintaining a con- 

/ sistently high score 
in archery”... 
adds Miss Dunning 


“Bread at Every Mea 


WAS A TRAINING RULE AT COLLEGE,” 


ry Warns Yon 


om 


CORNELL ’39 


prize-winning archer at Cornell and now 
teacher of physical education and coach 
in basketball and hockey at a fashionable 
girls’ school in New York City. 






... helps you get a lot done easily.”’ 


YES, bread begins to release energy 
almost as soon as it is eaten and con- 
tinues to do this over a period of 
several hours. That is why bread sup- 
plies both quick energy and the sus- 
tained energy needed for endurance 

. why it is one of the best energy 
foods you can eat. 


Also, bread is a valuable source of 
protein for muscles—and it is nearly 
100% digestible. 


So take the advice of charming 
Elaine Dunning. Eat plenty of bread 
—for its rich store of food energy and 
because it tastes so delicious. 


Copyright, 1940, by Standard Brands Incorporated 


EAT BAKERS’ BREAD 


The modern bakers’ bread is 
one of the best energy foods you 
can eat. It supplies—in almost 
ideal proportions—muscle- 
building proteins and energy- 
giving carbohydrates. And 
bread is nearly 100% digestible. 
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PART ONE 


HE Dramatic Company of the 
Rockies was stalled. It was 


early afternoon, on a June day 
in 1865, and the dun-colored mules 
which drew the gaudily painted 
wagon had barely been able to reach 
the top of a long mountain grade 
with their load. Their sides were 
furred with sweat, their heads hung 
low, their knees wabbled. The 
wagon gave a final, tired lurch as 
the wheels settled in the deep rut. 
Mud caked the gilded wheels, mud 
was splashed over the fancy letter- 
ing on the wagon’s side— 
DRAMATIC COMPANY 
OF THE ROCKIES 
With the Beautiful, Inimitable 
Miss Nell and Sisters 
and a Host of Talented Artists 

Sixteen-year-old Dora, who was 
driving, pushed back her sunbonnet 
from a Sas flushed by breeze and 
sun, sobered by anxiety. Her held- 
back, heavy sigh shook the buttons 
down the front of her brown poplin 
basque. She leaned far out from 
the wagon seat to look down the 
road, rutted deeply by ore wagons 
and ox carts a stage coaches. Her neck ached from con- 
stant craning, her ears were tired of constant listening for a 
swift clatter of other wheels above the clack of their own 
slow ones. 

Nor was Dora the only member of the Dramatic Company 
of the Rockies who was uneasy. All day every one had ae 
expecting—yes, and fearing—that a wagon drawn by six 
prancing horses would pass their toiling mules. Many times 
their rival, the Countess de Braganza, and her troupe had 
passed them on the road with superb, wheel-rattling scorn. 
And when she did, it meant that she would reach their desti- 
nation ahead of them, that she would have the theatre in the 
little mountain town to put on her play, while the Dramatic 
Company of the Rockies would have only heavy disappoint- 
ment. 

Dora said to her grandfather, who sat beside her, “No sign 
of the Countess so far, Grand Patrick.” The name was a 
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about a troupe of wander- 
ing actors of the Sixties, 
whose exciting adventures 
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childish contraction of Grandfather 
and the name they heard everyone 
else call him, Patrick Mallory. 

“Ah, that woman!” he breathed 
exasperatedly, drawing together eye- 
brows that were bushy and still 
black though his hair was almost 
white. “I wouldn’t put it past her 
to take that other trail, so she can 
slip into Oratown ahead of us and 
get the opera house out from under 
our very noses.” 

Dora tried to make her voice 
casual as she announced to the rest 
of the troupe, “We'll have to give 
Pale Nip and Tuck time to catch 
their wind. We can grain them and 
rest them while we freshen up our 
parts and eat lunch. But we mustn't 
take long.” 

Grand Patrick muttered in angry 
vehemence about “that wily wom- 
an,” referring of course to the 
Countess, all the time he unhitched 
the mules, tied them to the back of 
the wagon, and poured into their 
feed boxes a measure of dusty corn 
chop. 

Tall, gangling Mitie, who was 
two years younger than Dora, dropped onto the wagon tongue 
and began mumbling over the lines she must enact in Romeo 
and Juliet that evening. She looked so wan that Dora said 
maternally, “I'll make some tea, Mitie, to settle your stom- 
ach.” Mitie was the only one of the troupe who had to be 
coddled. She had a stomach that “turned over easy,’ as she 
herself said. 

Dora gathered pine cones and bark over which to boil 
water for tea, but the wind, swishing roughly through the 
mountains, blew the flame this way and that. She crouched 
down on her heels, tried to shield the fire with her brown 
poplin skirt. Still the flame only played about the blackened 

an. Blinking her smoke-reddened eyes, she called out, 
“Hittybelle, get King Richard's breastplate out of the wagon 
so I can shield my fire with it.” 

The oblong piece of tin did hold the fire to a steadier 
burning. Dora prompted, “Nell, hurry and slice the cold 
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venison.” The urgency in her voice said, ee 
‘We mustn't waste time, or the Countess will = s~ 
get into Oratown ahead of us.” Ss, 

The Dramatic Company of the Rockies was 
used to practical Dora telling them what to do. 
They were all such delightful woolgatherers—not 
that they weren't all hard working troupers as well, 
who could play four or five, even six parts, if necessary, 
in the same play. 

Miss Nell’s pork-pie hat was askew from the wagon’s 
jogging and her curls were badly shaken. She was the 
star of the troupe, ‘the Beautiful and Inimitable Miss 
Nell.” Dora and Mitie and Hittybelle were the ‘and 
Sisters.’" The ages of the four sisters were like part of 
an addition table of twos; Miss Nell was eighteen, Dora 
sixteen, Mitie fourteen, and Hittybelle twelve. 

Dora issued further orders. ‘Nell, when the meat is 
trimmed off, you could let the Codger chew on the 
bone.”” Though Nell was billed as Miss Nell, and was 
known and worshipped all through the mining towns 
as “‘our Miss Nell,” she was married to their leading 
man, McKean More. The Codger was their seven- 
months-old baby. 

McKean, in the high topper and long black coat he 
always wore, was helping Nell butter the biscuits. Dora 
looked closely to see if it was really butter; once the ab- 
sent-minded McKean had used Mother's pomatum in- 
stead. For years McKean had played opposite Nell 
as her spurned, or her long-lost, or her treacherous, or 
her constant lover. Off the stage he was a kindly, for- 
getful person with his pockets overflowing with papers 
on which he was writing __— 

Mother called to Dora from the wagon bed. She was 
kneeling on the floor with a costume, all full skirt and 
frills, thrown over her shoulder. The afternoon sun 
slashed across the inside dimness of the wagon. Never 
before had Dora been struck by the resemblance between 
Mother and Mitie. For a brief moment Mother's face had the 
same wan weariness as Mitie’s; then she turned to Dora and 
her face quickened with its smile that always finished in a 
chuckle. Sometimes a rueful chuckle, or a regretful one, but 
always a chuckle. 

Mother had been known all through the West as “lovely 
Mary Mallory.” She was still called Mary Mallory, though 
she had married a young actor, Bellamy Gordon, had borne 
his children, and was now widowed. 

Dora, climbing into the wagon bed, sniffed in swift recog- 
nition the pungent and perfumed smell of hair tonic. The 





A PAIR OF BLACKBIRDS FLUTTERED 
AND CHATTERED ABOUT HIS HEAD 


Dramatic Company brewed it themselves, and Grand Patrick 
sold it between the acts of the show. Recognizing the cherry 
color of the dress over Mother’s shoulder, Dora asked anx- 
iously, “Did some hair tonic leak onto our red brocade?’ The 
red brocade was the pride of the Company. Mother had 
made it, sitting up night after night to whip onto the skirt 
its ribbon rosettes, its cascades of lace. 

Hittybelle _— up to the back of the wagon. “O, 
Mother! Did some of that wre sticky, smelly old hair 
tonic spill on our beautiful brocade ? 

“Just on one sleeve, praise be,” Mother admitted on the 
end of her rueful chuckle. ‘But I can make new sleeves and 
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baste them in for Nell to wear to-night.” For the red bro- 
cade was the ballroom costume of Juliet—and what Romeo 
could resist falling in love with the maiden who wore it? 
Hittybelle took the dress out of her mother’s arms. The 
movement of her hands was caressing, the look in her eyes 
was rapt as she held it up to her, trying to keep the skirt, 
which was too long for her immature, twelve-year-old figure, 
from dragging on the ground. “‘See, Dora, I've almost grown 
into it!’ She groaned at sight of the sticky brownness on 
the lacy sleeve. ‘I think I'd die if anything happened to 
the brocade before I grew into it and was a star.” Though 
Hittybelle was pert and talkative, she had an ethereal loveli- 
ness. And she had the makings of a star. Already she 
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could take any part, from one of the hollow-voiced witches 
in Macbeth to the frolicsome Puck in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 

Mother was thinking aloud. “I can use that lining out 
of King Lear’s-cape—the purple one that Mitie singed with 
acandle. Um-hmm, I'm sure I can cut around the singed part 
to make new sleeves. Now which trunk is that in, Dora?” 

Dora said, after a moment's thought, “It’s in the bottom 
of the one with the trundle-tray.’" She began tugging at the 
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clasp of a big trunk with a rounded top. Beginning with 
Dora, each one of them, as babies, had slept in the tray of 
this old battered trunk. 

Dora had been told about her own babyhood until it seemed 
to her that she remembered it herself. Sixteen years earlier 
Mary Mallory had been playing in New Orleans, and in the 
same company was the young actor, Bellamy Gordon, and his 
wife and their two-year-old daughter, Nell. On a drizzly, 
chill November day, the young wife had died giving birth 
to another baby. That baby was Dora. Mary Mallory, ever 
generous and warm of heart, had scooped all her trinkets of 
gold and jewels out of the tray of her trunk, and put the tiny 
baby in it. She kept the baby in the trunk tray in her dressing 
room during rehearsals, she pulled it close to her bed at night 
so she could hear every tiny whimper the baby made, and she 
also cared for neglected little Nell. 

The next year Mary Mallory had married Bellamy Gordon, 
and just about the time Dora was making her stage debut as 
Cora’s child in Pizarro, the tray of the trunk was made ready 
for a baby that was named Mary, but was always referred to 
as ‘‘that little mite of a thing,” and finally just ““Mitie.” Be- 
fore long Mitie in turn was ousted—Dora could remember 
this!—and a plump pink-and-white Hittybelle was put into 
the trunk tray. “And kicked the bottom out of it,’ Grand 
Patrick always added. 

Dora found the singed cape with its silk 
lining. She pushed the tray of the trunk 
down on the bulging contents—the bottom 
had been nailed in to make a trundle-tray for 
the Codger—and hurried back to her fire and 
the blackened kettle. AN 

Mother sat on the wagon tongue beside . 
Mitie. With feverish haste she ripped the 
cape lining out, cut out sleeves, puckered their 
fullness at the top, and began basting them in. 

Grand Patrick was walking back and forth 
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on the leeward side of the wagon, carrying the Codger, who 
sucked happily on a venison bone while Grand Patrick gestic- 
ulated with a bit of pasteboard and gilt: 

i “My sword, I say! Old Montague is come 

‘And flourishes his blade in spite of me! 

In the troupe it was never Nell’s baby, it was owr baby. 
Nell was more apt than any of the others to forget about him 
for hours at a time and then to exclaim suddenly, ’ “McKean, 
where is the Codger ?” 

McKean reached his foot up on a fallen log so that one 
long leg made a right angle on which his guitar rested while 
he tightened its strings. His testing twangs made a white- 
stomached squirrel in the nearest tree chatter and scold more 
vehemently. Somewhere in the pines a flicker calicd out 
stridently. Grand Patrick stepped out of his Shakespearean 
role to say, "McKean, will you be tightening the hide on my 
drum that I must soon be pounding? And just let me catch 
one of you omadhauns sitting on it again!” 

Mitie got up from her place beside Mother and the dress 
which still carried a strong odor of hair tonic. She started to 
drop down on the hub of the wheel, but Dora called out, 
“Mitie, it’s all over tar!’ She was always prodding Mitic 
off the greasy wheel hubs. 

Dora often said to herself that (Continued on page 42) 
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CAN GIRLS BE GOOD CITIZENS? 


They most certainly can, be- 
lieves the author of this ar- 
ticle—who 1s herself an out- 
standing example of good cit- 
izenship, combining a distin- 
guished career as consulting 
engineer with bringing up a 


family of eleven children 


E ARE not born voters, but every 
American is born a citizen. So 
we can start our lives claiming 


and enjoying the privileges and accepting 
the responsibilities of citizenship. For re- 
sponsibilities and privileges go together— 
or should. 

What are these privileges? The dic- 
tionary says a citizen is an inhabitant of a 
city or town—especially one who enjoys its 
freedom. Of course, we have stretched 
that to include being a citizen of a country, 
even a citizen of the world. The dictionary 
goes on to say that a citizen is entitled to 
the protection of life, liberty, and property, 
at home and abroad. Not all citizens, so called, of other 
countries than ours enjoy these privileges. How fortunate 
we are that we do! 

Naturally, we accept these things as part of our everyday 
life. Why not, when we have been born to them, and have 
never been threatened with losing them? We rest as securely 
in country and national life as we do in home and family life. 

And citizenship really begins at home, for we enjoy our 
first privileges there, and should take our first responsibilties 
there. The fortunate child senses, even before she feels or is 
told, that she belongs to her home and family, and they to her. 
She knows she was wanted before she came; that she is a 
part of her home and family; and that she need never cease 
to be one, no matter where she goes, or how old she is. 

he has the most precious privileges there are—being al- 
lowed to take, but also to give. She learns that, in a pro- 
gressive home, the family is a codperating, united group who 
share their privileges; that no one is entitled to more than 
his fair share; that she is free to do what she pleases only in 
so far as she does not unduly cut down the freedom of some- 
one else; that, in the same way, the family is free to live out 
its projects only in so far as it does not limit an — freedom 
of other families to do the same—neighbor families, any 
family, every family, all over the world. 

She comes to know that the home is the first place where 
she may learn the wise use of freedom and of all privileges. 
And she discovers that a well established habit of using 
these privileges wisely, and of /iking to use them in that way, 
is the best preparation for enjoying the privileges of being a 
citizen anywhere. 

You may not think that the girl who grows up in a home 
where she is expected to realize that privileges involve re- 
sponsibilities, is a lucky person. But she really is—because 
they really do. There is a fundamental philosophy back of 
this that is not perhaps easy to understand at first, but is a 
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great help when one does understand it. 

Life is a privilege—something to be 
grateful for, to use carefully, to hand 
on. It is a privilege, too, to be born in 
this country, where people are active, not 
passive; optimistic, not pessimistic; anx- 
1ous to progress, to climb up the ladder, 
to get ahead. But to share responsibili- 
ties in such a group, one must be willing 
to be active, optimistic, and ready to go 
ahead one’s self. 

Sharing, belonging, and responsibili- 
ties mean something special in a de- 
mocracy such as ours. They mean 
deciding what is to be done, and helping 
to select leaders, not just taking part in 
activities someone else has set up, and 
following orders from someone who has 
assumed the right to order anything, as 
is the case in a dictatorship. They mean 
opportunities for taking over any re- 

»onsibility that one can prove oneself 
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The progressive family is the best 

_ to get training for taking responsi- 
ility. Perhaps you have heard of the 

Family Council. Many families use one—and more and 
more are experimenting. Perhaps your family would like 
to do this, too. 

A Family Council is just a meeting plan. The entire family 
meets to talk over programs and each one’s part in them. 
How shall we spend our vacation money? How shall we 
divide up the work that needs to be done to have the house- 
hold run smoothly? Which do we need most, a new refrig- 
erator or a new radio? How shall we schedule the family 
car so that everyone who can drive it has his fair use of it? 
All such problems come to the Family Council to be dis- 
cussed and decided. 

When children are young and the Council can meet often, 
with a full attendance, it is sometimes interesting to be for- 
mal. To have officers, to use “rules of order,” to make 
speeches, to get training in parliamentary procedure—that 
is fun! 

When the members of the family are older, scattered, the 
Council can still function, using letters to put the problem 
and carry the vote. In one large household I knew well, the 
Family Council was started before any of the children were 
born. The first little girl became a member before she could 
talk. I sometimes think she learned to talk much younger 
than she otherwise would have, in order to say her own say! 

As the group grew, the meetings were very exciting. 
Menus, excursions, movies, phonograph records, bedtime 
stories were all selected by vote. 

When the children went off to college, the letter meetings 
started. Here is one: “Little Sis,’ in high school, wanted 
permission “to go out with a boy alone.’” Mother was doubt- 
ful, favored referring the matter to the Family Council. 
‘Why don't you write, dear?” she suggested. ‘Oh, Mother, 
that takes so much time; you write, but let me read the letter 
before you send it.” 

So Mother sent off the letter. Finally the votes came in:— 
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IF, BY HELPING AT 
HOME, YOU MAKE IT 
POSSIBLE FOR MOTHER 
OR OLDER SISTER TO 
HOLD OFFICE OR TO 
SERVE ON SOME TOWN / 
BOARD, THAT CAN BE / 
YOUR WAY OF TAK- L 
ING YOUR SHARE OF 
CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 


1. Oldest sister (married): No. 
stricter with me than you were. 
girl, ete. 

2. Second sister (at college): Yes, why not? If Little Sis 
were a boy— 

3. Third sister (also at college): Yes. If it were another 
kind of girl, perhaps not, but Little Sis has a head on her. 

4. Big brother (at college): Yes, but Mother should see 
the boy when he comes for her and when he brings 
her home. 

5. Next brother (at high school)—oral vote: A fovlish 
problem—no one would ask her. 

Little Sis: Someone has. 

Next brother: Who? 

Little Sis: John Smith. 

Next brother: He would! I vote No. 

You see the ayes had it, and everyone had used his privi- 

lege, and all had shared the responsibility. 

The next place in which most of us become citizens is the 
school. Every year schools become more and more conscious 
that it is their job to give their pupils opportunities to become 
citizens. Many schools have very sensible student self- 
government—not the kind which turns over handling all 
school affairs to the pupils without adequate supervision from 
teachers and principal, but the kind where the teachers and 
supervisors stand ready to take their own adequate, proper 
responsibility and to be on call when needed, yet delegate to 
the students all the activities which they can appropriately 
and adequately do. Such activities may be policing the 
school grounds and keeping them clean and in order, han- 


I wish you'd been even 
When I have a little 
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dling traffic near the school un- 
der the instruction and with the 
help of the police officers, and 
handling all sorts of student 
relationships inside the school 
building itself. Keeping things 
picked up, seeing that people 
are where they ought to be at 
the right time and not at places 
where they should not be, and 
ile. furnishing simple, easily under- 
A stood regulations which really 
make it easier to be a good citi- 
zen than a bad one, are all parts 
of citizenship work. In these 
activities, students learn to han- 
dle themselves in a larger group than 
the family offers, and there is a fine transition 
to the work as citizens which they will need to do 

after their school days are over. 

Of course, everyone has responsibilities which no group 
can take part in. Everyone has to make some, or many 
decisions for herself, but the Family Council and school 
citizenship projects help establish an orderly way of making 

such decisions. 

Benjamin Franklin had a fine way of making up his 

mind about what he ought to do. This was called 

“the Parallel Column”. Rule a line down the cen- 

ter of a sheet of paper. List all the reasons for 

doing a thing on one side of the line, and all the 

reasons against doing it on the other. Try to be 

fair. Do not try to complete the job in a rush. 

Jot down reasons, day by day, until you think 

you have done a complete job. Then sum them up. 

Sometimes it helps to think, “Suppose Sally, or 

Ruth, was faced with this problem. What would 

she decide?” This is a step in being objective—a 
hard thing to be, but a fine thing, too. 

You may say, “How is all this being a good citizen?” 

Well, a good citizen, first of all, is a competent indi- 
vidual, and we've been talking about techniques of com- 

petence, mostly about being able and iniesnael to do your 
share and to codperate with people. You should be person- 
ally, physically fit, mentally alert, emotionally serene, and 
socially adjusted to take over your responsibilities—but we 
have assumed that you are all these. 

When you look beyond your home and family and school, 
and want to take on your share of responsibility, the best way 
to do this is often to relieve an older person of some duty 
that you can do for him—so that he can do the “citizenship 
job.” If you help make it possible for your father or mother, 
or older brother or sister, to take office, to vote, to be on the 
City Council, School or Library Board, to go to a meeting 
where the town’s budget is discussed—that is your share of 
taking over civic responsibility. If you make it possible for 
any of them to do social, welfare, recreation, or Scouting 
work, or to carry on any such activity, you, as well as they, 
are making a contribution! Even the very small girl who 
tries not to cause extra work, or can be trusted to do her 
chores without being supervised, helps. She helps, also, 
when she feels that Mother is representing the family and 
getting interesting information to bring home when she is 
away—not deserting her children. Some day you will know 
by experience that parents are only really happy when their 
children are satisfied, perhaps even — of them. And the 
child who relieves a parent is making at least two people 
happy. the parent and herself. 

Of course, we all look forward to doing citizen jobs our- 
selves. Girls and women should feel a special urge, because 
so much was done to get them privileges that women of older 
generations did not have. We have all the rights that men 
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have, and the only way in which we can repay the brave men 
and women who got them for us is by using them. 

Did you note that men as well as women won them for 
us? Perhaps you did not know that there were men who 
were “‘suffragists’ as well as women—marched in the parades, 
spoke for equal rights, helped in every way they could. 

As we lock beyond the home for work that we can do, we 
start with several questions. First, what jobs need to be done ? 
Second, which are appropriate for me to do? Third, which 
can I do? Fourth, in what order should I go about them? 
Fifth, what is the best way to do them ? 

There are endless sources of information as to what needs 
to be done. Our high school courses in Civics, Government, 
Economics, and Sociology, all help us realize what a good 
neighborhood, community, village, town, city, State, and 
nation should be. In a recent book, Your City, by Dr. Ed- 
ward Thorndike, a great and understanding teacher has writ- 
ten so simply and clearly that we can all learn to look at our 
community, whatever size it is, wherever it is, with under- 
standing eyes. 

On page 68 of this book, Dr. Thorndike makes it clear that, 
whatever we find to do, we must start with being sure that we 
have made ourselves as fit as we can to help do it. “Be 
ambitious,”” he says, “but not conceited. Take an impartial 
view of yourself. Recognize your limitations as well as your 
possibilities. Live and let live. Obey the Golden Rule. 
Keep on learning as long as you live. Take the advice of ex- 
perts. Don't pay too much for kind words, flattery, and 
promises. If you wish a real share in government, attend 
the primaries. Enjoy the happiness of others. Codperate 
with all good men when you can. Such homely precepts for 
individuals are the keys to all goodness for their cities.” 
When he advises “attend the primaries,” he is referring, of 
course, to the first duty of every voter to register and to vote 
at the primaries. Of course, one must be old enough to vote 
to be a voter, but we can all help those who can vote to get to 
the primaries—and everything else Dr. Thorndike says ap- 
plies to the youngest citizen. 

It’s a great help to any family to know what needs to be 
done. Perhaps the older members have little time to keep 
up-to-date. Then it is a fine job for the boys and girls to get 
the information and pass it on, to be responsible for 
having an informed family. Read the best part of the 
best papers; listen to the best radio programs that 
cover just this field; bring home everything you 
learn at school. You can locate books and 
magazines through the library, and get all 
sorts of help there in other ways, to keep 
yourself and your family well informed. 

After one knows what needs to be 
done, the next thing is to decide which 
activities are appropriate for one to do. 
What things should girls do? What 
things can better be done by older peo- 
ple? Or by boys? In some countries 
there is such great need for social service 
work—caring for the sick, house-to- 
house checking of home conditions, 
teaching people how to improve 
their living conditions—that enough 
older people are not available to do 
the job. With so much misery call- 
ing for help, Girl Guides are al- 
lowed to do things that we do not 
encourage here, because we have 
enough older people to do this type 
of work. In some countries, boys 
and girls are trained in the same 
way for identical jobs. There, girls 
do things that do not seem to us 
appropriate here—lift and carry, 
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and share the things we call ‘boys’ work.” Our way of life 
keeps girls more sheltered and protected. 

In one of her stimulating books, The Business of Being a 
Woman, Ida Tarbell has much to say about appropriate 
activities. One mother and her girls worked out satisfying 
programs, clothing, social schedules, etc., by applying Miss 
Tarbell’s advice to their own problems. Girl Scouts, of 
course, get much help here, for citizenship activities suitable 
for them are a@ieak and it is easy to find out the kinds of 
things that are appropriate and those that are not. 

It is helpful in trying to arrive at a fair decision as to 
which activities are really a for you, to say to your- 
self, “I'm an American girl, so many years old, what should 
I do?’, or “I'm a Girl Scout, what should I do?’’—and 
then, “I am Sylvia Smith, what shall I do?” 

When one has some notion as to appropriate things to do, 
it is time to ask, ““What can I do?” “Which of these needs 
to be done most?” “Which can I do best?” “Which will 
be best for me?’ Here is where all one’s skills and satis- 
factions become a part of the decisions. 

Perhaps you will have no difficulty in listing the things 
you can do. Then come the problems: “When shall I do 
them? In what order? How long will it take? Can I make 
a calendar—and, naturally, how should I make it ? 

What is the best way for me to do this? Alone? 

In a group? Helping someone else? Having 

someone else help (Continued on page 50) 































YOU WILL FIND MANY BOOKS AND 
MAGAZINES IN THE LIBRARY WHICH 
WILL HELP YOU TO KEEP YOURSELF 

INFORMED ABOUT PUBLIC AFFAIRS 








Uncle Sandy smote the kitchen table with what Kath- 
leen thought needless emphasis. 

“Of course,” her mother ventured. 
other way—’’ 

“Yes, 7f. But the guest cabins need doing over before the 
season opens. And if you're going ahead with the new din- 
ing hall! Mind, all I'm asking is, where’s the money com- 
ing from?” 

“We might get along without the new hall,” Kathleen 
suggested. But even to her own ears the words lacked con- 
viction. 

“That's up to you and your mother,” her uncle stated. 
“But so long as you two are hiring me to do the outside work 
and keep the place up, I have to have some money for im- 
provements. Goodness knows, you two have worked hard 
enough and long enough, trying to make Beaver Lodge pay. 
And has it?” 

The dark-haired girl across the supper table shook her head. 

“Then look, Kath. Why not try it the way this tourist 
bureau fellow suggests? An eight-hole golf course would 
pay dividends. That director knows what the public wants. 
That's what he’s paid for. He says it'll be sure fire. An- 
other place he knows did that, and right now they're booked 
up for weeks ahead. Lots of these tourists are golf fans, and 
once we get our course fixed up, Beaver Lodge’ll be one of 
the most popular stopping places anywhere on the highway. 
First thing I have to do is take a few sticks of powder and 
blow up those beaver dams. That'll give the low ground 
time to drain while I'm busy with the tractor on the high 

laces.” 

Neither Kathleen nor her mother spoke, and Uncle Sandy 
went on, “That forty acres of willow bottom is too good land 
to waste on a colony of pet beavers that nobody but you can 
ever get near, and that never put a dollar into anybody's 
pocket.’” He turned to his sister. “Isn't that right, Martha?” 

Kathleen glanced at her mother and as quickly looked 
away. It was only natural that this matter-of-fact uncle did 
not understand. They had been her father’s hobby, those 
beavers. She recalled the morning, years ago, when her 
father, all excitement, had brought her to the willow flat to 
share in his discovery. Lush second growth was springing 
up on the abandoned pasture, and a lone bank beaver, later 
to become the patriarch of the colony, had just taken posses- 
sion. It was then her father had shown her the fresh cuttings 


Be that’s all it is—a hobby. And you can't eat hobbies.” 


“But if there was som« 


and the mud pie which ‘“Mactavish,” as he had whimsically 
named the newly arrived colonist, had smoothed down on 
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An unusual story which tells 
of a girl’s friendship for a 
colony of beavers, and how her 
loyalty to them was rewarded 
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the grass as if to record his claim to these acres of low banks. 

A mate had come and, year by year, the beavers had added 
to their dam. At first, like human pioneers, their home had 
been a makeshift, only a tunnel in the bank. Then they 
had moved into permanent quarters in the big lodge they had 
been building. Year by year the wings of the dam had 
spread in a long crescent, as more and more of the willow 
flat was flooded. A network of canals had been constructed, 
and as the colony multiplied, other dams had been built up- 
stream. The fast-growing willows had provided plentiful 
forage for the inhabitants of all the lodges, until, not half a 
mile from the highway, the place had become a firmly estab- 
lished sanctuary. 

“I suppose we'll have to face it,”’ the girl heard her mother 
say with a sigh. ‘To-night, perhaps, Kathleen and I will 
talk it over.” 


| boagp se that evening, an alert girl, in slacks and sweater, 
slipped into the dusk of the willows. No, she thought, 
as she followed the familiar trail, a beaver sanctuary did not 
pay—not according to her uncle's profit-and-loss philosophy. 
And yet, in values he could never understand, these ma of 
hers did pay. Like shy spirits of a vanished past they spoke 
to her, as they had to her father, of nature's slow, sure ways; 
of patience, of lovable, mute intelligence, and of a life that 
had endured, family after family, through countless centuries 
here in the valley. Asking nothing but to be left alone, these 
few survivors had been hemmed round about by civilization, 
and now its demands were to send even these into oblivion. 

Close to the big dam, Kathleen halted, then crouched be- 
hind a clump of willow scrub. She knew she would not have 
long to wait. Mactavish usually made his round of inspection 
while some light remained. She sometimes had amused her- 











“IS NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY PART OF YOUR WORK?” SHE INQUIRED, A HINT OF RAILLERY IN HER VOICE 


self with the fancy that, as patriarch of the colony, Mactavish 
was sparing himself a bit in his old age and was keeping 
earlier hours. She liked to imagine him on his ledge deep 
in the oldest beaver house, leaving the younger generation to 
do the night work. 

Of course that was only a fancy. For, more than once, a 
late night visit had been rewarded by a glimpse of the vener- 
able old fellow, taking the lead in some of the colony's log- 
ging operations. Dear, portly old Mactavish! With the 
willow bottom doomed, his remaining days, like the days of 
his descendants, were few. 

Then, through the heavy dusk, Kathleen saw a V-shaped 
ripple disturb the silken smoothness of the pond. Past the 
low dome of the nearest lodge it came, moving purposefully 
toward the end of the dam. In the twilight she saw the 
familiar rounded head, and then Mactavish’s mild eyes were 
studying the clump. She knew he sensed her presence, but 
in his shy way Mactavish trusted her. The broad tail swirled 
as the old beaver turned away and swam close to the lip of 
the dam. Kathleen stood up cautiously to watch. Then, as 
he vanished into the deep shadows under the far bushes a 
blinding flash lit up the pond. 

After that burst of eerie light, the darkness seemed almost 


terrifying. Never before had a poacher tried to raid the 
little colony. For a taut minute the girl stood her ground. 
Away at the head of the pond she heard a beaver'’s tail sound 
an explosive warning. And then, ahead of her, there came 
the ps of a moving flash light. Someone was splashing 
toward her along the crest of the beaver dam. 

The intruder was not twenty feet away when Kathleen 
stepped forward to challenge him. 

“Who are you?” she called sharply. 
ing here?” 

The stranger halted in his tracks. ‘Taking a beaver pic- 
ture.” Though surprised, the voice was friendly. “Who's 
that?” And then before she decided to answer, he turned 
his flash light first on himself, then on her. Kathleen saw a 
broad shouldered young man, hardly more than a boy, in 
waders and a mackinaw. 

He was grinning broadly. “Why, hello! I know you. 
You're from the Lodge. Remember yesterday when I pulled 
in there to fill my radiator? There are daffodils along the 
driveway. You were working with a trowel. I guess you 
were pretty busy—”’ 

“I was, rather,” Kathleen interrupted coolly. But of course 
she remembered. And after he had gone, Uncle Sandy had 


“What are you do- 
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told them he was a 
college student, help- c 
ing in a survey of . a 
soil erosion the De- ” ; y 
partment of Agri- 
culture was making 
in the valley. “Is— 
is night photography 
part of your work ?” 
she found herself in- 
quiring. 

The young man 
was aware of the 
hint of raillery in her 
voice. “Only my 
hobby,” he told her. 
“Seriously, though, 
you've got a swell 
chance here. I mean 
for wild life pic- 
tures.” 

Suddenly there 
came to her mind all 
the many rare pic- 
tures she herself 
might have taken; 
close-ups of the one 
and only Mactavish, 
of his crew of work- 
ers felling trees, of 
beavers old and 
young, building, 
playing. It would 
have been something 
to remember them 
by. But now it was 
too late. 

“There's a_ trail 
here,’ Kathleen said. 
“If you like, I can show you a short cut out to the road.” 

With the girl in the lead, they left the willow bottom. 

“Would it be okay if I should come back sometime and 
try some other shots?” he asked as they parted at the road. 
‘My name’s Ted Devlin, and I'll be on the soil erosion sur- 
vey all summer.” 

“Quite. But you must come soon. 
morrow night.” 

“That's fine. Thanks.” Suddenly his tone’ changed. 
“Look here—is something wrong? Anything I can do?” 

“You can let me have copies of the pictures. There's a 
new dam being built farther up the stream. If you like, you 
might stop for supper with us at the Lodge to-morrow eve- 
ning, and I'll go along and show you.” 

“Great. I'd like to take pictures of that new dam every 
week—progress pictures, exactly like they do on big engineer- 
ing jobs. A series like that would really be something 
nobody's ever done it.” 

“T wouldn't count on that,’ Kathleen warned. ‘You see, 
in a few days there probably won't be any beaver colony 
here.” Tight-lipped, she told him of the impending doom 
of Mactavish and his clan. 


Better make it to- 





EXT morning, early, Uncle Sandy drove the twenty miles 

down the valley to Beaver City; when he returned, he 

lost no time in reporting to Kathleen and her mother the re- 
sult of his visit. 

“Had pretty near an hour with the director of the tourist 
bureau,” he explained enthusiastically. “And, folks, it’s as 
good as in the bag. I gave him the layout of that willow 
bottom, and he’s keen to have us start work as soon as I can 
borrow a tractor. He's sure a golf course will make the place.” 
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KATHLEEN LOOKED UP WITH 


SHINING EYES. A LOAD WAS 
LIFTED FROM HER HEART 





Kathleen was on her feet. Throughout the entire valley, 
the willow bottom was the one remaining place of refuge for 
the beaver colony. Once driven from it, they would soon be 
scattered and annihilated. She could see them, hungry and 
bewildered, along the raw banks of the valley’s deforested 
streams, hiding in culverts and under bridges by day, traveling 
through the countless perils of the night in vain search for 
the swamps and backwaters that were no more. Blind, un- 
reasoning rebellion possessed her. 

‘Now don’t you worry, Kath,” her uncle urged. 
beavers’II be taken care of.” 

“But how?” Her gray eyes were afire with anger—not at 
her uncle, but at the harsh necessity which was dictating this 
ruthless destruction of the peaceful colony along the upper 
stream. 

“I've been making inquiries. There's a couple of fellows 
from the Beaver City zoo that want ‘em. They're bringing 
out some wire cage traps. All those beavers’ll get a nice new 
home in Beaver City park.” 

Standing there, Kathleen could see it all: the iron bars 
around the beaver pen in the park, the prim shrubbery, the 
concrete so thinly disguised by turf and greenery, and, through 
the enclosure, the spirit-broken stream winding its sluggish 
way between low walls of rock. 

“They'll be all right there. They'll be safe anyway,” her 
uncle was saying. ‘Anyhow, Kath, it was the best I could do.” 

“I know.” All day Kathleen had been telling herself she 
must face the wiping out of the beaver colony—and now she 
knew the move to Beaver City park would be a living death 
for dear old Mactavish and his mate. Some of the younger 
ones might grow used to it. 

“When they come with the cages (Continued on page 41) 


“Those 








WHEN ALL the WOODS are GREEN~ 


give a thought to safety! Summer’s a care- 
free time, but sunburn, poison ivy, or some 
serious accident may mar vacation fun un- 
less you have formed habits of safety and 


are ready to cope with possible emergencies 
By FLORENCE NELSON 


NCE again the sun soars high in the heavens and 
blossom-scented breezes herald the approach of sum- 
mer. Most of us already have vacation plans well 

under way—and whether we journey to far-off places, or stay 
near home, we want to get every ounce of enjoyment out of 
this loveliest of seasons. 

One way to make sure of that last ounce of enjoyment is to 
equip ourselves with knowledge which will tell us how to 
prevent summer accidents. Each season has its special haz- 
ards; and during the warm months, when highways and 
beaches and parks and other recreation spots are unusually 
crowded, it’s particularly important to be on the alert and 
able to cope with emergencies that may arise. 

Naturally we feel gay and carefree when we escape from 
winter confinement into the outdoors; but unfortunately 
many people allow this irresponsible spirit to crowd out all 
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considerations of caution and common sense. Then, of course, 
they get into trouble, and later bitterly regret precious holiday 
time that has been wasted. 

During a great part of the year, we go through a daily 
routine for which we have formed certain habits of safety. 
We know the hazards of our particular neighborhood, and 
only occasionally are we called upon to solve new accident 
= In summer, however, quite the reverse is likely to 

e true. We go places we've never been before, take up new 
games and sports we don’t have an Opportunity to engage in 
during the winter months. In short, our activities may lead 
us into unfamiliar territory, and put us much more on our 
own responsibility. 

I needn't tell you how even a minor case of sunburn, or 
poison ivy, or blistered heels can spoil vacation fun, to say 
nothing of more serious accidents. I remember meeting a 
friend who had just come back from a two weeks’ vacation 
at the seashore, a trip she had long looked forward to. 

“Well,” I asked, after a cheery greeting, “did you have a 
fine time?” 

Her reply was gloomy and reproachful. 
noticed my ankle.” 

“Oh—it’s all bandaged. What a shame! You sprained 
"2 

“Yes, I slipped off a rock—the very first day, too. I cer- 
tainly have the worst luck. Couldn't walk at all during the 
whole two weeks.” 

When I inquired sympathetically into the details of the 
accident, I discovered that it wasn't bad luck, really, but a 
pair of smooth-soled street shoes that had caused the trouble. 
My friend had been so eager to explore the seashore that she 
hadn't stopped to change into something more suitable for 
clambering over a slippery surface. A pretty silly reason for 
ruining an entire holiday, wasn’t it ? 

Since the water has the greatest lure for us when the ther- 
mometer begins to mount, let’s plunge right into that subject. 
There are, of course, the well established but frequently dis- 
regarded rules for all safety-wise swimmers: 

Stay close to shore until you can handle yourself in the wa- 
ter with complete competence. Learn to breathe properly, to 
balance, and to rest. Use good form in your strokes. 


“You haven't 


HOW GOOD IT FEELS TO RELAX ON A SUN-WARMED ROCK BESIDE A 
RUSHING STRDTAM AND FEEL THE BAKING GOODNESS OF THE SUN'S 
RAYS—BUT BEWARE OF TOO LONG EXPOSURE, OR YOU'LL RUE IT 
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Be able to judge 
your own ability 
and strength. De- 
pend on yoursclf, 
not on the life 
guard—he may be 
looking after the 
safety of hundreds 
of bathers. Remem- 
ber that a _ poor 
swimmer has no 
right to take chances 
and thus endanger 
the lives of others. 

Swim where there 
are other people. 
Wait at least two 
hours after eating 
before going into the water. Be cautious about diving in 
shallow or rocky places. Don't swim when you're tired. 

Simple and reasonable rules, aren't they? I’m sure you'll 
agree that taking chances in the water is the poorest kind of 
sportsmanship, yet we find many examples of it on the water 
fronts. On one Sunday, for example, at a popular bathing 
beach, ninety-five persons were saved from drowning by the 
life guards. A high wind had stirred up a heavy surf that 
was too strong for even the most powerful swimmers. You 
might suppose that the first two or three rescues would act 
as a warning to the other bathers, but the crowd continued to 
venture into the dangerous area beyond the ropes. One ob- 
server who sat on the beach for a comparatively short time saw 
twelve people rescued. On that day eight persons were 
eae on the beaches of this particular city. Unfortunately 
there are emergencies in which even the stalwart life guard 
is powerless to make a rescue. 

When you're going to a new bathing place, particularly 
one that isn’t supervised, make some careful inquiries about 
tides and undertow. Find out whether the shore slopes down 
gradually or falls off abruptly, and whether the water is un- 
polluted. 

“Avoid the stunts until you have mastered the rudiments,” 
is the advice of a world-famous authority on swimming, a 
trainer of many Olympic stars. ‘Remember that it’s just as 
much fun to swim in five feet of water as in fifty, and there 
is no need to go over one’s depth. Don't try for speed in 
swimming until you have mastered the technique. A power- 
ful man with a faulty stroke may become eieaied after a 
few yards. A child with properly trained muscles and a good 
stroke may go miles without signs of fatigue. 

“Diving is as natural an exercise as swimming, but don’t 
attempt high dives until ‘you have thoroughly mastered the 
low ones, or fancy dives until your body is so trained that you 
know how it’s going to behave when you're stunting.” 

Before venturing into deep water you should have at least LEARN TO KNOW AND 
two swimming strokes at your command, be able to tread wa- a Te See 


: : ‘ - (ABOVE) AND POISON 
ter, and float. Thus you will be fortified against fatigue, jy tm THE RIGHT) 
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cramp, or other emergency. The ability simply to turn over 
on your back and rest is an important safeguard. Recently 
the newspapers reported an accident in which a two-year-old 
youngster fell into a creek near his home, and floated down- 
stream for three city blocks before he was rescued. Lying 
on his back and wailing lustily, the child was finally sighted 
by a workman on the bank, who quickly leaped into the water 
and brought him to safety. 

Many an unfortunate victim of a drowning accident might 
have saved himself by doing just what this youngster did— 
floating on his back and shouting for help. Under any cir- 
cumstances the floating position affords a chance to rest and 
figure the best way out of a particular emergency. It’s fear 
and panic that usually get the swim- 
mer into trouble. 

If, by some mischance, you are 
caught in a current, don’t try to go 
directly against it. Swim diagonally 
across it, with the flow of the water. 
If you find yourself being swept di- 
rectly out from an open shore, it’s 
best simply to drift with the current 
and shout for help. Even if you 
drift some distance, it’s quite likely 
that you'll come to land in better 
condition than if you tried to pit 
your strength against the force of 
the water. It may be running three 
or four times as fast as you can 
swim. 

Cramp in the foot, calf of the leg, 
hand, thigh, or upper arm some- 


RIGHT: IT'S FUN TO HAVE LUNCH ON 
THE BEACH, BUT DON'T BE TEMPTED 
BY THE WATER UNTIL TWO HOURS 
AFTER YOU HAVE EATEN YOUR MEAL 


rT 


A PROPERLY EQUIPPED BATHING PLACE SHOULD HAVE A 
RING BUOY FASTENED TO A LINE (NOTE THE ONE AT- 
TACHED TO THE DIVING PLATFORM) AND A ROWBOAT 
AVAILABLE FOR EMERGENCIES. AT RIGHT: THE HEAD CARRY 
IS ONE GOOD METHOD OF RESCUING A DROWNING SWIMMER 
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times occurs when muscles are tired and cold. In such an 
emergency the standard Red Cross treatment should be used: 

“The swimmer rolls to a face-down position in the water, 
with lungs fully inflated, and grasps the cramped muscle 
firmly with one or both hands. Continued pressure will 
release the cramp, but if the arm or leg is cold it should be 
kneaded vigorously to restore circulation. Otherwise the 
cramp is likely to recur. 

“When cramp attacks the stomach or abdomen the situation 
is much more serious, and if the swimmer does not receive 
aid he will, in all likelihood, drown. The sudden attack is 
accompanied by such pain that quite involuntarily the knees 
are drawn to the chest as the head is drawn down and for- 
ward. Breathing is inhibited, as it 
is by a ‘stitch’ in the side or back, 
and apparently no _ controlled 
movements can be made. Under 
such circumstances there is little 
that the victim can do to help him- 
self, and he must rely on somebody 
else to bring him to safety.” 

So remember that rule about 
waiting ‘wo hours after eating be- 
fore going into the water, and also 
the one about not swimming when 
you're tired. It's foolish to expose 
yourself to the danger of cramp 
when it can be avoided. 

A knowledge of life-saving is 
an important part of every swim- 
mers equipment. Fortunately 
numerous courses in standard 
methods are now offered by vari- 
ous national and local organiza- 
tions; but this training should 
come only after your competence 
as a swimmer is assured. If you've 
ever watched one of those fascinat- 
ing demonstrations of life-saving 
given by the Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, or 
Red Cross, you realize how much prac- 
tice is required before real skill is 
ac hieved. 

The sight of a swimmer in difficulties 
often prompts a would-be rescuer to leap 
into the water when he might better re- 
main on land and help the victim to 
grasp a stick, or pole, or ring buoy—or 
even some article of clothing such as a 
coat or shirt. A swimming rescue some- 
times means a struggle with a panicky 
victim. In any event, it requires knowl- 
edge and skill not at the command of the 
average swimmer. It’s better to call for 
capable assist- (Continued on page 40) 
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“SOMEONE YOU KNOW” 


It’s hard to hate “someone you know,” Lindsay discovered, to her bewil- 
derment, in this charming story of a Southern girl in Civil War days 


By EMILY HOPKINS DRAKE 


INDSAY LANE, her hands clenched and her ear glued 
L tight to the door of her mother’s bedroom, listened to 
the sound of sobbing within. If only she could do 
something for Mother! Hold her hand, or bathe her fore- 
head with cologne. It was terrible to be shut away from her 
almost as if she were a stranger, when she wanted so much 
to help. But old Mammy Chloe, who had been Mother's 
nurse since she was a baby, had turned the key in the lock 
and, at Lindsay's tap, had angrily jerked the door open and 
ordered her to be off. 

“You chilluns mustn’t pester Miss Mattie,’’ she had said 
sternly, thrusting out her white-turbaned head. ‘Run off 
now, Miss Lindsay, an’ take young Marse Gordon with you! 
I'll take keer 0’ Miss Mattie, pore lamb.” 

Eight-year-old Gordon had retreated to a post at the head of 
the stairs where he now sat glowering at the closed door. 
But Lindsay, being older and of a somewhat more stubborn 
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disposition, was not so easily rebuffed. Mammy Chloe had 


no right to treat her as if she were a baby. Here she was 
“going on fifteen’. “Quite a young lady,” Father had called 
her, that unforgettable April morning when he had left to 
join the Confederate army. And that was when the war first 
started, nearly two years ago. 

“Things may be very hard for you, Lindsay, down here in 
Louisiana,” he had said as he kissed her good-by. “But you 
must try to think of yourself as a soldier—and remember 
that whatever you have to bear is born for the Confederacy.” 

Then round the corner of the house old black Mose had 
shambled, leading the roan mare, and Father had mounted 
and ridden away, pausing only for a moment to glance up at 
Mother's closely shuttered windows, and to add in a husky 
voice, “Take good care of Mother for me, honey, and of 




















FROM THE BRANCHES OF 
AN OLD CEDAR THICKLY 
CURTAINED WITH SPANISH 
MOSS, LINDSAY AND HER 
BROTHER WATCHED THE 
CAVALCADE ON THE ROAD 
BELOW THEM, HATE RIS- 
ING IN THEIR HEARTS 


Illustrated by ORSON LOWELL 


little Gordy, too. They will need someone strong and de- 
pendable like you to lean on.” 

And here she was prevented from carrying out his wishes! 
Her eyes filled with indignant tears. 

“Come on, Lin!’ Gordon threw one sturdy leg across 
the polished rail of the balustrade and slid, whistling, down 
to the lower floor. ‘No use waiting any longer when Mammy 
Chloe's on guard,” he called up to her. “I'm going down to 
the slave quarters and organize a brigade. We'll need some- 
one to protect us if the Yanks get any nearer.” And, with a 
whoop, he was out of the house and down the oak-lined drive. 

Lindsay sighed as with dragging footsteps she slowly 
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descended the broad stairs. Through the half-open door 
came the distant rattle and boom of cannon. Fighting was 
going on over toward Bayou Teche. Since daybreak the 
sound had been almost incessant. Boom! Boom! Boom! 
It was bad enough to know that the North and South were 
at war with each other. But to have it come to your very 
door! 

Mother had come down to breakfast that morning looking 
worried and pale, and with those deep circles under her beau- 
tiful dark eyes that Lindsay had learned to interpret as signs 
of a sleepless night. She had been silent, too, and had eaten 
little, gazing abstractedly at her plate and shivering when a 
shifting wind brought the sound of the cannonading nearer. 

Suddenly she had jumped to her feet, upsetting her teacup 
which shattered on the floor unheeded. Clapping both 
hands over her ears, she had cried in a high, strained voice, 
“Oh, this war! I can’t stand it any longer! Why does such 
a wicked thing as this have to go on?” 

Lindsay and Gordon had stared at her in amazement, not 
knowing what to do or say. Mother had never given way to 
her feelings like this before. Through all the hard days that 
had come since Father's departure she had been wonderfully 
calm. People had often commented upon it, calling her a 
tower of strength. Now, all in an instant, she had been trans- 
formed into a frightened, hysterical child. 

“Don't look at me as if I had lost my mind!"’ she went on 
passionately. “While we're sitting here, eating, men are kill- 
ing each other almost at our door. And there's nothing we 
can do to stop it! Nothing! Young men with all their lives 
before them, husbands, fathers, sweethearts!’ Bursting into 
uncontrollable weeping, she had fled upstairs to her room. 

For one horrified moment Lindsay had sat as if turned to 
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stone, then she went racing after her mother, only to meet 
with rebuff. 

For days there had been growing uneasiness in the com- 
munity. The Yankee encampment, situated over near Thibo- 
daux, was being moved south to Berwicks Bay. This meant 
that there would be some decided action, and great property 
loss besides. For an army must be fed, and, in order to do it, 
plantations would be raided, and provisions and livestock 
carried off. People whispered to each other that they'd better 
hide their valuables and heirlooms if they didn’t want the 
Yanks to get them. 

From her bedroom window, commanding a sweep of lawn 
and a grove of hickory trees, Lindsay had witnessed a strange 
procession one night—old Mose with a spade and pickaxe 
over his shoulder, 
followed by Mammy 
Chloe with a lantern, 
and two other Ne- 
groes carrying a stout 
oak chest. Halting 
just on the edge of 
the grove, old Mose 
had made a sizeable 
excavation, buried 
the box and filled in 
the hole, levelling off 
the top and carefully 
covering it with un- 
derbrush and _ leaf 
mold so that no hint 
of any disturbance 
remained. 

Lindsay had puz- 
zled about the con- 
tents of the chest 
until morning; then 
the vacant place on 
the old mahogany 
sideboard where 
Great-great-grand- 
mother’s silver tea 
service had stood, to- 
gether with the ab- 
sence of various other 
household treasures, 
told her all she 
wished to know. 

The precaution, it 
seemed, had _ been 
well timed, for only 
a few days later the 
Yanks had come, 
swarming by the 
thousands through the quiet councryside and along the village 
roads. Pickets were posted all along the line of the railroad 
running just west of the plantation. Lindsay could see their 
camp fires glowing in the darkness at night when she went 
upstairs to bed. 

Long lines of dusty, blue-clad figures straggled past the 
gate, bound for the Atchalfalaya a few tiles away; the 
squealing of pigs and the cries of other farm animals seized 
as contraband of war, made an almost incessant accompani- 
ment to the pound of marching feet, the rumble of heavy 
artillery, the clatter of cavalry. 

From the branches of an old cedar curtained thickly with 
Spanish moss, Lindsay and Gordon had watched the grim 
cavalcade on the road below their hiding place, their hearts 
hot with hate. 

“There's Daisy, the Seabright’s cow, that soldier's lead- 
ing,” exclaimed Lindsay, pointing. “What right have those 
Yankees to come down here and confiscate our property? It’s 
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a crime!’ Her voice grew tremulous with indignation. 
“They're thieves! Nothing but mean, sneaking thieves!” 

“Just let any of ‘em set foot on our property!’’ hissed Gor- 
don with a shake of his dark head. “T’ll teach ‘em a lesson 
they won't forget in a hurry!” 

Lindsay smiled at his vehemence. 
boy like you do, Gordy ?” she asked. 

“Huh! Gordon clenched both fists and looked so warlike 
that he reminded Lindsay of the portrait of Great-uncle 
Ebenezer Daniels who had been a general in the war of 1812. 
“I'd get that old musket that’s up in the attic, an’ shoot ‘em— 
shoot ‘em dead!" he declared with great heat. 

‘Mother has forbidden you to touch it,’ Lindsay reminded 
him. “And it isn’t loaded, so what good would it be?’ 

“T could throw a 


“What could a little 


scare into ‘em, any- 
way,” retorted Gor- 
don, loath to relin- 


quish his scheme. 
The days that fol- 
lowed were anxious 
ones for plantation 
owners. With an army 
encamped but a few 


miles away, neither 
crops nor livestock 
were safe. Bands of 


foragers spread havoc 
and dismay among 
them ; fires became fre- 
quent in buildings and 
outhouses; often at 
night the sky was red 
from the fields of 
burning cane. Feeling 
ran high against the 
Yankees. 

And then one morn- 
ing, when Lindsay was 
sunning herself on the 
wide, roofless veran- 
dah which ran across 
the entire front of the 
house, a handsome 
young Yankee officer 
came riding up to the 
door, dismounted, and 
approached her, cap in 
hand. 

She was on her feet 
in an instant. ‘‘Sir, 
you are intruding!” 
she cried hotly. “Can't 
you see that you are trespassing on private property?” 

“Sorry, Miss, but I must do my duty,” the young man 
answered, paying no heed to her protest. Taking a small 
notebook out of his pocket, he proceeded to explain that he 
had been detailed by his commanding officer to visit the 
homes and plantations in the immediate neighborhood and 
ask if any damage had been done by the Union men. Pencil 
poised in air, he waited for her to speak. 

Somewhat taken aback, Lindsay replied, “Some of them 
milked our cows last night. We had no cream for breakfast.” 
The young man scribbled something in his notebook. 

“Is that all?” he asked. 

“Isn't it enough?” blazed Lindsay, nettled by his calmness. 
“I suppose you'd like them to cut our throats and burn the 
roof over our heads.” 

“Oh no!” The young man shook his head. “We don't 
encourage lawlessness in our men,” he assured her gravely. 
“Foraging is, unfortunately, one of (Continued on page 49) 
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The Name 


By ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


When she had moved to town and left her house, 

Frost came in and frightened out the mouse, 

Leaned against the cellar till the stones 

Fell in, and soft rain broke the bones 

Of the roof; the wind pushed in the panes, 

The swallows came in on their airy lanes 

And raised their young where her own young had 
been— 

Her house was lost to laughter and to men. 


But out among the homecoming firs and pines 
The farmer-wife’s narcissus kept its lines 
Unbroken in wild grass that tried to hide it; 
It kept its circle, did not let inside it 

Any green with wildness in its blood— 
Every May there was a shining flood 

Of tame beauty, white as ocean foam, 

To show the farmyard here was still a home. 


That constellation stood, ringed round with spears, 
Defiant of the ruin which the years 

Had sent upon the farm, the golden eyes 

All turned outward on their enemies. 

She who had planted these seeds of the light 
Would never go down nameless in the night, 

For she had written here on time her name 

In letters made of cool and living flame. 


Decoration by RALPH NELSON 
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DRESSING the Play 


LAYS for boys and girls are likely to present costume 
Prercriens principally because the most popuiar plays 

for young people are those dramatized from the classics. 
Fairy, folk, hero, and historical plays, as well as many Thanks- 
giving and Christmas plays, require careful costuming. What 
a wild to-do, this getting costumes often turns out to be! 
But it need not be so, if you will think ahead, organize a 
committee, and do a little research and manual labor before- 
hand. 

In dressing such a play, it is important to have knowledge 
of the general history of costume. Historical accuracy, use 
of authentic colors and materials, are necessary to the costume 
designer. A good costume book, standard histories. and his- 
torical movies are great helps. Any good dictionary has 
pictures of such things as broadswords, lutes, Greek shields, 
togas, tunics, armor, spears, and Egyptian headdresses. 

Drama groups of older girls would do well to plan a cos- 
tume closet for the Girl Scout Little House, or the camp. If 
you are poor, as most of us are, it will take time, a little capi- 
tal, and a lot of shoe leather to get the materials together, to 
say nothing of the necessary research and the actual making 
of the costumes. Plan, then, a long time in advance. Ask 
re cg friends for cast-off party gowns, lounging robes, 
cimonos, old fancy-dress costumes, men’s, women’s, and 
children’s shoes, hats, boots, fans, bits from scrap bags, and 
by all means draperies and curtains. Sometimes department 


stores will contribute lengths of faded cloth that has been 
used for window dressing. Bits of curtain cord, strips of 
oilcloth, faded flowers, ribbons, and remnants, are all good 
Old kitchen curtains, the cottage 


things for the costume kit. 
variety, washed, 
dyed, and starched 
make good peas- 
ant aprons and 
blouses. Mosqui- 
to netting is ; wl 
for medieval 
sleeves and _ sec- 
ond to none for 
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ladies’ veils and draperies. Crépe paper, butchers’ paper, 
lengths of plaids, beads, lamp shades, sheets, and blankets all 
may be put to effective use. Gunny sacks are excellent for 
Indians, pioneers, and animal costumes. You can make a 
wonderful squirrel with a gunny sack, a mask, and fringed 
Canton flannel properly wired for the tail. It would be a good 
idea, when you are assembling your costume box, to see your 
groceryman or wholesale merchant. He may have a few 
extra potato sacks, 
or can tell you 
where to get them. 
About fifteen 
years ago, at Camp 
Edith Macy in 
Briarcliff, New 
York, we started 
a costume closet. 
We began with 
five Canton flannel 
dresses, one each 
of wine red, pur- 
ple, heavenly blue, 
green, and rose; 
two pairs of tights ; 
sixangelcostumes ; 
one red cape; one 
priest's robe; and 
three knights’ cos- 
tumes. The latter 
consisted of long 
underwear dyed 
gray, stockings to 
match, gray tunics 
made of flannel, 
and ordinary close- 
knit dishcloths. 
Thesewere painted 
with shellac and 
then radiator sil- 








Costuming your play 4 ust as important 
as choosing, rehearsing, and setting it 
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ALL SORTS OF 
BE UTILIZED—-FROM DISCARDED 
DRAPERIES TO POTATO SACKS OR 
CAST-OFF 
CONCOCT EFFECTIVE COSTUMES 


ver. A few wire dishcloths fastened to the elbows and around 
the headgear, gave the illusion of armor; several ancient 
derby hats, rims removed and crowns silvered, made realistic 
helmets. With fine shields emblazoned with bright designs, 
their ladies’ colors on their sleeves, and plumes in their 
helmets, these knights were indeed handsome. 

We were smart enough to buy a little more material for 
each dress than we needed. With these pieces and other odd 
bits, together with what our friends gave us, we made some- 
thing like thirty-five costume changes. All the dresses were 
made princess style, that is semifitted. They were made 
fairly loose, with liberal seams, so that they might be let out, 
or taken in, according to the plumpness or slenderness of the 
gitls who wore them. The wine dress was grand. It had 
long tight sleeves to the elbow, from which dropped long 

oints lined with gold brocade, fringed with blue and gold 
Paid. Both the gold brocade and braid had once been a 
drapery and was in good condition. 

We turned the remainder of the gold material into two 
tunics for gentlemen. They were made with kimono sleeves 
that fell in scallops from the elbow. The scalloped part of 
the sleeve on one was lined with rose strips from the rose 
dress, the other with purple. The under-sleeves, from wrist 
to elbow, were made of green and purple leftovers from the 
ladies’ gowns. The high turnover collars on the tunics were 
lined with rose and green respectively. Gold and rose caps, 
gilded dog chains, and two pairs of bedroom slippers, rose 
and brown, first loaned then donated, turned out magnifi- 
cently costumed gentlemen. 

Both pairs of tights were pink, so we dyed one pair emerald 
green, the other tan. By using the bottoms of camp suits and 
long stockings, we concocted from these basic costumes 
several outfits for pages, and four Robin Hood outfits. Fre- 
quently we had to put the knights to bed because there weren't 
enough tights to go around. 

Some one gave us an old brown rain cape; it was lined with 
yellow and looked fine after it was washed and pressed and 
trimmed with bands of brown and orange. Another cape 
was made from a rose brocade drapery, dyed royal red and 
trimmed with oilcloth bands running all around the edge. 
Fastened with a large belt buckle at the shoulder, it was one 
kind of cape; a handsome collar made of an old fur neck 
piece made it quite another, fit for a noble or a king. 

The purple gown was my favorite. It had gold gauntlet 
oilcloth cuffs halfway to the elbow and a high gold collar. 
A wide belt of the same material, with tabs, crimson lined, 
hung to the floor. Four long veils fell from the narrow gold 
fillet on the wearer's brow to the hem of her gown. One veil 
was a shaded rose scarf that had to be rehabilitated with lov- 
ing care; another was a large piece of white chiffon severed 
from a once snowy party gown and dyed in three shades, 
lavender, wisteria, and grape purple; another was a luscious 
deep pink. The headdress was set with sapphires (large 
blue sequins). With two strings of (Continued on page 37) 
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The early bird always gets the worm, Tuck 


THE EARLY BIRD 





believed, but Redwing Patrol found that \ < 


sometimes the early bird is not early enough 


of the Redwing Patrol of Mayflower Troop. She and 

her best friend,. Mary Sanderson, were dawdling along 
home from Scout meeting on an afternoon in early March. 
The best we of the day was over and, with nothing more 
inspiring before them than supper, homework, and bed, it 
was no wonder they took their time. They were worried, 
too, for the troop fund for their camping trip in June wasn't 
growing as rapidly as it should. 

‘If only we were sure of having fifteen dollars extra,’ 
Tuck sighed, ‘we'd know we'd be able to rent the pioneer 
unit from the Regional Girl Scout Committee. Oh, dear, 
it looks as if we'd have to give a play, or take to making hore- 
hound candy again.” 

“A play would be fun,” said Sandy, 
make more money with horehound.” 

“I wish there was something different to do,’ mused Tuck, 
“something we've never done before. Oh, look, Sandy, what 
do you suppose Charley Higginson is posting on the Town 
Hall bulletin board ?” 

“Dunno,” said Sandy. “Let's go look.” 
“Warrant for town meetin’ next week,” 


L WAS the year that Caroline Tucker was patrol leader 


“but we'd probably 


the old man told 


them. ‘‘There’s an article in it might interest you Girl 
Scouts.” He hobbled inside the building, chuckling to him- 
self. 


Pleased by the thought that an article to be voted on by 
the townspeople might contain special meaning for Girl 


RUFFY HELD ALOFT AN AP- 
PLE BOUGH IN A TRAFFIC 
COP'S WARNING GESTURE 


Scouts, Tuck and Sandy consulted the town warrant at length. 

“Commonwealth of Massachusetts,” read Sandy. "To one 
of the Constables of the Town of River Ford, or any of them, 
Greeting: In the name of the Commonwealth you are hereby 
required to notify and warn the inhabitants of the Town of 
River Ford, qualified to vote in town affairs, to meet at the 
Town Hall in said River Ford—” 

“That's not the part he meant,” snorted Tuck, seizing the 
booklet from her friend and ruffling its pages. “It must be 
farther over among the articles they vote on. See, here's 
Article 1, To choose all necessary Town officers—’ 

“I don’t see how that applies to us,” protested Sandy. 
“We aren't old enough to vote.” 

“Don't be in such a hurry,” muttered Tuck, skimming 
through the Warrant. “Article 4, To see if the Town will 
vote to install a new heating plant in the Public Library— 
No, that can’t be it, not but what it would be nice to have 
the library warmer in winter, at that. Article 20, To see if 
the Town shall keep the pond known as Hunter's Pond and 
make the same a permanent— No, that’s not it. I think 
Charley was kidding us, Sandy. There's nothing here about 
the Girl Scouts. Oh, no, he wasn’t either! Here’s what he 
meant: Article 28, To see if the Town will appropriate the 
sum of fifteen dollars as a reward for the destruction of tent 
caterpillars during the coming season in the Township of 
River Ford, this sum to be paid to the organization that 
destroys the greatest number of nests. The Finance Commit- 
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By LESLIE WARREN 


tee recommends that the sum of fifteen dollars be raised and 
appropriated for this purpose. Whoopee, Sandy, there's the 
fifteen dollars for our camping fund! And a new and differ- 
ent way to raise it, too. How soon can we get started? When 
do tent caterpillar nests first appear in the trees, anyhow ?” 

Sandy pondered. “I don’t know exactly,” she said at last, 
“but it must be in May, mustn't it? After the leaves are out 
on the trees, anyhow, because the caterpillars eat the leaves 
and strip the trees bare.” 

“I guess so,” answered Tuck, “‘but it’s hard to have to wait 
until then. Boy, I hope none of the other organizations in 
town get inspired to earn some money, too!” 

Sandy's thoughts on the subject were interrupted by the 
sitht of Ruffy Adams, the patrol leader of Beaver Patrol, who 
was scudding along on the other side of the street with her 
gentle and self-effacing friend, Connie Carter. 

“Hi, Ruffy,” she shouted, “come on over and see what 
we've got!” 

Ruffy and Connie crossed over to the Town Hall and Tuck 
and Sandy exhibited their find. 

“Corker,” breathed Ruffy when she had read the article, 
but Connie recoiled from it as if it were a serpent. 

“Oh, no,”’ she shuddered, ‘“‘don’t let's do that! Let's earn 
our money some other way. I—lI don't like 
caterpillars.” 

And it was right there that Tuck made her 
mistake. She should have remembered that 
Ruffy Adams always flew to Connie Carter's 
defense like a mother hen guarding a lone chick, 
but, all agog to save the June camping trip for 
the troop, she forgot that fact entirely. 

‘Don't be such a baby, Connie,” she said 
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just wondering, that's all. You see, Connie honestly doesn't 
like caterpillars, even though she did take Insect Finder last 
summer, and she says that she’s sure the rest of the patrol 
doesn’t like them either. But that’s no reason why your 
patrol shouldn't earn that money, if you can beat everyone 
else at gathering pests. Why don’t you ask Cappy about it 
at the next Scout meeting ?”’ 

Tuck regarded her fellow patrol leader suspiciously. “What 
were you laughing at with Connie ?”’ she demanded. 

“Oh, nothing rauch,” replied Ruffy, evasively. ‘We were 
just having a good time, <hat’s all.’" And with that she and 
Connie departed, still having a good time, apparently, for 
they could be heard laughing until they turned the corner. 

At Scout meeting, the next week, Tuck and her Redwings 
tried hard to persuade Ruffy and her Beavers to make the 
extermination of the tent caterpillar in the Township of 
River Ford a troop project. In fact she became so insistent 
that Ruffy finally took her troubles to Cappy. 

“Look, Cappy,” she said, “my patrol wants to do Tree 
Finder this spring, and we don't want to be distracted by 
caterpillars. We won't have time. The buds are swelling on 
the trees already. We are planning to spend most of our time 
in the woods from now on, and we (Continued on page 30) 





sharply. “We'll have to go after this award if 
we want to go camping this year. You Beavers 





ought to be ‘specially good at it because you took 
Insect Finder at camp last summer. It will be 
corker Community Service, too, to rid the town 
of all those pests.” 

Ruffy hoe, at these unkind words, bristled 
up like a belligerent woodcock defending its 
young, completely ignoring the fact that she had 
been all for the plan in the first place. 

“You leave Connie alone, Caroline Tucker,” 
she spluttered. “‘If she doesn’t want to rid the 
town of tent caterpillars, she doesn't have to— 
and neither do I or any of my patrol. Leave the 
job to the Four-H, or the Legion. We don't 
want it. We'll earn our money for camp some 
other way.” 

Connie, alarmed at the signs of impending 
conflict, slipped back into the discussion with a 
murmured suggestion. “Of course we might 
collect them before—’’ 

But Ruffy didn’t allow her to finish her sen- 
tence. With an anguished yelp, she clapped 
her hand over Connie's mouth and led her over 
to the curb, out of earshot of Tuck and Sandy. 
There she paused and held a long whispered 
conference with her gentle friend that ended 
in gales of laughter. Tuck and Sandy watched 
the two Beavers, feeling puzzled and rebuffed. 

Finally Ruffy bespoke them politely. ‘Have 
any of you Redwings ever taken Insect Finder?” 
she inquired. 

“No,” answered Tuck. “Why ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” responded Ruffy. “We were 













RUFFY, WITH AN AIR OF INFUR- 
IATING MEEKNESS, FOLLOWED MR. 
GOODRICH UP THE AISLE, WHILE 
TUCK REMAINED STANDING WITH 
MOUTH OPEN AND EYES POPPING 


LEFT: “BABY’S FISHING FOR 
A DREAM’ IN A SILVER HALF- 
MOON BOAT WITH A STAR FOR 
BAIT AND A MOONBEAM FOR A 
LINE. THIS LOVELY TABLEAU 
OF A FAVORITE LULLABY WAS 
PRODUCED BY RICHMOND, VIR- 
GINIA GIRL SCOUT CAMPERS 
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ABOVE LEFT: ONE OF A CLEVER 

GROUP OF LIFE-SIZED SHADOW- 

GRAPHS CHARMI ’ STAGED 

BY ONEONTA, NE YORK, 
BELOW: ROBIN HOOD AND ONE OF SCOUTS. ABOVE RIGHT: GIRL 
HIS MERRIE MEN MEET THE FAIR SCOUTS OF NEW ORLEANS PUT 
MAID MARION IN THE GREENWOOD ON PUPPET SHADOWGRAPHS OF 
AT A GIRL SCOUT CAMP PAGEANT. THE FAIRY TALE, RUMPELSTILTS- 
THEIR COSTUMES WERE PRODUCED KIN, AT A SUCCESSFUL RALLY 
FROM THEIR “CAMP COSTUME BOX” 





TOP: BEFORE A COVERED WAGON,}ABOv 
SYMBOL OF THE REGION, A BROWNIEBTHES 
OF OMAHA, NEBRASKA, POSES IN Ph 

ONEER DRESS AT THE COLONIAL REVEL§PUPE 





RIGHT: FYING A BLACK FLAG 
WITH SKULL AND CROSSBONES, 
FLAUNTING' EARRINGS, CUT- 
LASS, AND DAGC » A GROUP OF 
GIRL SCOUT SUMMER CAMPERS 
EVOKE SHADES OF LONG JOHN 
SILVER IN A WATER PAGEANT 
BEFORE A CHEERING AUDIENCE 


ABOVE: IN A LOVELY SPOT 

AT DAY CAMP IN RICHMOND, 

VIRGINIA, HAPPY GIRL SCOUTS 

PASS MANY PLEASANT AND 

INTERESTING HOURS MAKING 
MASKS AND MARIONETTES BELOW: IT’S FUN TO BE A GYPSY 
FOR A SPECIAL ENTERTAIN- AND RIDE A GYPSY VAN! WHILE 
MENT TO BE GIVEN’ FOR ITS ONLY “PRETEND TO THESE 
THEIR FRIENDS AND PARENTS GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
AT THE CLOSE OF CAMP GIRL SCOUT CAMPERS, THEY ALL 
WISH THE “PRETEND WERE TRUE 


AGON, ABOVE: PROUD OF THEIR PUPPETS! 
OWNIFITHESE GIRL SCOUTS OF OAK PARK, 

PLLINOIs, PROUDLY POSE WITH THE 
REVELEPUPPETS THEY MADE THEMSELVES 
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A STUNNING OUTDOOR STAGE AT CAMP WILDWOOD, PORTLAND, OREGON 















































NE of the first rules of life is, “Make 
the most of what you have.” It may 
take five years to build a camp cos- 
tume box, but it can be done. Older girls 
would do well to take on the costume box 
as a project, and troop committees would be 
invaluable in connection with it. 

Plan your costume box a year ahead of 
time. When you have assembled enough ma- 
terials, cast-off clothing, old curtains, and ac- 
cessories of various sorts, ask the troop com- 
mittees, or mothers of the girls, to meet on 
several afternoons during the spring to rip 
and sew for the cause. Older girls might turn 
such a thing into a sewing project. Girls in- 
terested in the laundress badge could wash, 
iron, press, and dye materials. 

The basic costumes listed below may be 
used, with minor changes, for many rdles: 


BASIC COSTUME BOX 
(For a camp capacity of 90 girls) 


1. Two*brown skirts, one with tan bands 
One green skirt with black bands 

Two red skirts with blue bands 

Caps and neckerchiefs made of left-overs 
Five white blouses made of cheesecloth, 
good quality. Neck round, waist and 
sleeves full—some elbow sleeves, others 
to the wrist 


One pair black bloomers 
Two pairs brown bloomers 
One pair red bloomers 

One pair yellow bloomers 
Neckties made from odd bits 


One black cape lined with red 

One brown cape lined with tan, place for 
sleeves 

One short blue cape 

One short yellow cape 


} 
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OLEDA SCHROTTKY, THE AUTHOR, 
RELAXES FOR A MOMENT DURING 
REHEARSALS. TOP: THE CAMP COS- 
TUME BOX PRODUCED ALL OF THE 
NECESSITIES FOR THE KNIGHTLY 
HABITS WORN BY THESE ACTORS 


Five Romeo and page hats made of scraps 
One gray Canton flannel dress 

One wine-red Canton flannel dress 
Two green Canton flannel dresses 
One blue Canton flannel dress 


NOTE: These dresses should be made with 
elbow sleeves, loose princess style, sO they may 
be used for saints and angels as well as medie- 
val ladies. False sleeves, in contrasting color, 
change the gown for a variety of characters. 
These ave made by fitting a long piece of cloth 
around the arm in a tight sleeve, letting one 
end fall to the ground. Use white and 
pastel shades for saintly characters, exotic 
thades for ladies’ gowns. 

The blue Canton flannel dress, with flowing 
blue sleeves, would make a costume for an 
archangel or Biblical character. 


5. Two black tights (men's long underwear, 

medium weight, dyed) 

Two brown tights (same) 

Two green tights (same) 

White cotton stockings, dyed to match, to 
complete the tights 

Two green jerkins, brown bands around 
bottom, blue lacing 

Two blue jerkins, brown bands around 
bottom, green lacing 

Hats, purses, aprons, made from scraps 


NOTE: Bits of velvet, ribbon, and fur tacked 
to these jerkins make excellent costumes for 
gentlemen and pages. Stripped of these ele- 
gant trappings, the costumes are suitable for 
Robin Hood, woodsmen, or characters in fairy 
tales. Old sheets, ubite-or dyed, make aprons 
for butcher, cobbler, housewife, and medieval 
craftsmen, or robes for saints and prophets. 


6. Two Kate Greenaway dresses, sprigged 

calico 

Two Kate Greenaway dresses, pastel shades 

One white Kate Greenaway dress 

Two pairs black and white trousers, check 
or plaid 

Two pairs green plaid trousers 

Two pairs dark blue plaid trousers 

Two black jackets 

Two plain dark green jackets 

One short jacket 

Five sets of tails to be snapped on these 
jackets for suits of Southern gentlemen 
in Civil War period 
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BOX by OLEDA SCHROTTKY 
Helpful suggestions for “dressing the play” at camp 


— 


> - 
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TO THE CLEAR HARMONY OF A VIOLIN, CAMPERS ENACT AN OLD ENGLISH BALLAD 


7. Ten Indian costumes made of unbleached holding up his bauble, or a puppet waving 
muslin, gunny sacking, or Canton flannel _ his hand and saying: 


NOTE: These costumes, with slight chang- WE WILL HELP YOU WITH YOUR COSTUMES 
ing and small additions, may also be used for BETWEEN 11:45-12:15—AND BETWEEN 3:00- 
Daniel Boone, the Forty-Niners, woodsmen, 5:00—OR BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
and fairy-tale characters. SIGNED: The King's Jester. 





Thus, with the garments listed above, you A notice bearing these words, “PLEASE 
will have a foundation of close to forty-odd TREAT US KINDLY. WE WILL SERVE YOU 
costumes which can be made up for ten dol- © WELL AND LONG” may be tacked to the boxes 
lars. If the material is donated, they will cost containing the costumes. 
nothing—at least one troop was lucky enough The dramatics counselor, the camp director, 
to have this experience. or an older camper should give a talk, the first 


Sew the costumes well. Always make wide _ night, on how to treat common property. This 
seams and hems so that a costume can be _ type of possession is the most abused in the 
adjusted to a larger girl than the one for world because everybody's is nobody's. Work 
whom it was originally planned. It can be up a sense of pride and responsibility among 
taken up, too, for a smaller figure. Even long the campers. 
gowns should be made with a tuck around Besides the general costume room, have a 
the hem so that unusually tall maidens may _rniose-bag costume box. It would not be a bad 
wear them without feeling ridiculous. There idea to have one for each unit, and let the 
is nothing much funnier than a dignified cos- units borrow from each other if need be. This 
tume that hikes up in the front, or hits one does not mean that the units should not use 
in the wrong place. the general room or box for their plays, but 

Save dress boxes. Label them Peasant these costumes will not last long if they are 
Aprons, Caps, Ladies’ Veils, Belts and Neck- dragged around camp at the slightest provoca- 
wear, et cetera. Have a long shelf built for tion, forgotten, or hung in a corner where a 
them. One box may contain a miscellaneous small mouse peacefully feeds on the fabric be- 
collection of rubber daggers, a scepter made of cause he likes the taste of the dressing in the 
a thick garden stick gilded and topped by a_ cloth. A nose-bag costume box should be large, 
handsome design, cloth purses for Robin Hood __ preferably of wood, and gaily decorated. Put 
and his men, buckles for Scotch costumes, a in it newspapers, brown paper, at least two 
cardboard lute, et cetera. This manner of skirts and blouses or dresses, one or two pairs 
handling accessories saves time and trouble. of shorts, bloomers, pajamas, or trousers, a few 

One person should be in charge of costumes, papers of safety and plain pins, thread, a paper 
from the time they are first collected to the of needles and a pair of scissors labeled For 





time they are packed away for the winter. Costumes Only. Beads, shawls, a sweater or 
Good housekeeping and good manners are in- _ two are valuable assets. You will find that the 
dispensable in keeping a costume room or box. _ contents of this box will need airing, washing, 
Don’t let everyone jerk and cut the costumes mending, and replenishing—the same kind of 


at will. In camp, one counselor should be ap- care as the contents of the costume closet, 
pointed to take charge of the box or room. 
The unit borrowing the costumes should check — Eprror’s Nore: The author prefers using a good 


in and check out as they borrow and return grade of mee m4! the penenagens sa -¥ — TWIN BRAIDS MADE OF BLACK YARN, 
. ¥ $ costume box. Often less expensive cloth will sufhce Vv > ADS ; 
Stockings should be washed before they are and is effective, but the committee must decide wheth- A AS ae, Ae Seas ee 


put back, rents mended, and all pins removed. er or not such a purchase is economical in the long CHANGE A GIRL SCOUT CAMPER INTO 
If git d Cf h | : . run. Costumes made of sateen instead of paper cam- AN INDIAN GIRL. TOP: UNBLEACHED 
someone 1s good enough to end an article, bric, of voile instead of cheesecloth, of cotton duvetyn MUSLIN, FRINGED AND PAINTED WITH 


it should be returned in good condition. instead of Canton flannel can take a lot of wear with- ‘ : : 
Pos c a 5 o ete out losing their self-respect. ‘‘A Girl Scout is thrifty’’ INDIAN DESIGNS, MAKES THE Cos- 
ost a sign, make it attractive—a jester  —let that law be your guide. TUME FOR AN INDIAN “CORN MAIDEN 


















THRILL No. 1... WHEN 92 
THE GANG SAYS: 
“IT’S A BEAUTY!” 





IT’S FUN TO HAVE 
A FAST BIKE .. 1 
~ USUALLY GET THERE 
FIRST ON MY 

SHELBY 


THE AMERICAN 


GIRL 
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1 GET MORE KICK OUT OF 
BIKE TRIPS NOW THE 
EASY RIDING SHELBY 
NEVER TIRES ME OUT 


























@ Thrills come thick and fast to 
the owner of a sturdy, smartly 
styled new Shelby “Speedline” 
bike. You'll be proud to parade it 
out before your friends. And one 
ride will convince you that a 
Shelby bike gives you a slick, 
swift, quiet, cushioned ride. Try 
this new bike yourself —soon! 


Get this exciting new “Picture News- 
paper” free. Write your name and 
address on a post card, and send it to 


THE SHELBY CYCLE COMPANY 
HELBY, OHIO 


© BE dure IT'S A Shelly-Ruilt BICYCLE e 








OUTDOORS! 


Draw the covers of a Ta-pat-co 
Sleeping Bag up around you. 
Stretch out. Enjoy the comfort 
of a real bed. Sink down on the 
well padded mattress. Even if it 
is cold or rainy, you'll be warm 
and dry because outer cover is 
waterproofed. A Ta-pat-co Bag 
is light, durable, easy to “‘pack’’ 
—truly, the ideal outdoor bed. 













THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
Dept. U-5, Greenfield, Ohio 
Write for 


Models 56.60 1076, 


Pat Bug Proof 
attachments extra. 


BEST BICYCLE BUY Sh elby 





BOOST YOUR 
COUNCIL FUNDS 


When your council or troop budget needs 
bolstering, do as hundreds of councils have 
done. Sell Grennan Official Girl Scout Cookies! 
We furnish complete sale plans, publicity, adver- 
tising and contest ideas. Proven successful by 
more than 1500 councils last year. Sold only to 
troops and councils registered at National Head- 
quarters. Write today for FREE sample of new 

' Treasure Chest Cookie Package and complete 
information. No obligation. 


GRENNAN BAKERIES, INC. 











844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 








SUNFLOWER 








free folder SS 
= yl 





DISH CLOTHS 


Sell them to your friends and make fifty per- 
cent profit for your troop treasury. No risk. 
Unsold goods returnable. 

SAMPLE FREE TO TROOP LEADERS 
SANG. AMON MILLS ® COHOES, N. Y. 


NAME TAPES 100 for 60c 


Washable name labels, with your name 
printed on washproof ribbon in black ink, 
for camp, school and travel. 
SPECIAL RATES TO CAMPS 
AND OUTFITTERS 
ACME TIP PRINT CO. 
791 Sixth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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don't want to go gathering tents in May. If 
you'll just make Tuck and her Redwings leave 
us alone, we'll promise to turn in more money 
for the camp fund than they do—and we'll 
do more Community Service, too.” 

Ruffy broke down in the midst of her plea, 
overcome with an inexplicable attack of the 
giggles which Tuck ignored. 

“Very well,” she retorted, before Cappy 
could arbitrate, “go ahead with your Tree 
Finder and see if the Redwings care! But if 
there are any trees left alive in River Ford, 
this time next year, just ponder on how grate- 
ful you'll have to be to my patrol for remov- 
ing the caterpillars from them in May and 
saving their lives.” 

So the two patrols of the Mayflower Troop 
simmered down to a sort of armed truce which 
lasted all spring, during which time Ruffy’s 
Beavers might be seen, at any and all times, 
diligently searching the woods, orchards, and 
roadsides of River Ford for specimens of na- 
tive trees in bud, flower, and leaf. 

The Town Meeting, held in the middle of 
March, voted to appropriate funds for the 
destruction of tent caterpillars, as set forth in 
the Town Warrant, and appointed the Town 
Tree Warden to keep a record of all nests 
destroyed and to be the judge of the winning 
organization. From that time, until the first 
filmy nests appeared in the trees in May, Tuck 
and her cohorts were in a frenzy of watchful 
waiting that kept them from settling down to 
any useful Girl Scout activity. They did make 
some half-hearted attempts to collect early 
spring flowers, beginning with witch hazel and 
skunk cabbage, but their efforts did not 
amount to much in the face of the Beavers’ 
maddening industry among the trees. 

One day, while wandering near the Adams's 
alder swamp, Tuck came across Ruffy and sev- 
eral other Beavers feeding twigs into a small 
fire. When they saw her coming, they 
whipped a box of marshmallows into a 
conspicuous position and fell to toasting them. 

“So this is how you spend your time when 
you're out prowling the woods,’ remarked 
Tuck. “Is this earning camping funds, or 
doing Community Service?” 

“We were hungry,” explained Ruffy, “so 
we stopped here for a marshmallow roast. See 
the nice red maple buds we found to-day, 
Tuck!” 

“Uh-huh,” responded Tuck, a trifle non- 
plussed as she accepted a golden brown marsh- 
mallow from Connie Carter, and sat herself 
upon a convenient stone. “Look, Ruffy,” she 
went on, “you aren't interested in this tent 
caterpillar drive in May, but have you heard 
of any other organizations that are?” 

Ruffy licked her fingers and impaled an 
other marshmallow on her stick. 

“No,” she said, “I don’t think anyone else 
is interested, Tuck. My brother says the Boy 
Scouts will be too busy with their new boat 
by then, and the Four-H Club is going to be 
involved in getting their gardens and baby 
chicks started.” 

“Dad says that the Legion isn’t going to 
do anything about it, or any of the other 
groups in town, so far as he knows,” Connie 
added. “You'll have the field of tents all to 
yourself, Tuck. Have another marshmallow.” 

When the time finally came for the nests 
of the destructive tent caterpillars to appear 
on the trees of River Ford, it seemed an un- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The Cardigan, a current classic in sweatshirts, is of 


surf green cotton-knit with fleecy lining. Small, 
medium, large. 8-265............sssssseseees ‘iti Cae 





The Bathing Suit is sleekly modern, and knitted of all 
wool zephyr yarn dyed deep green. The sun back, 


bra-top, and snug fitting, shaped trunks will delight 
all Girl Scout mermaids. Sizes 10-42. 5-103.... $2.95 


PlayMates, the new, streamlined slack and blouse 
suit, is of soft, fine woven but sturdy gabardine, 
sanforized and vat-dyed. The blouse, with beauti- 
fully tailored details, may be worn shirt-tail in or out, 
and comes in the deep, cool green of waving banana 
leaves or the warm yellow of the sun-ripened fruit. 
The slacks, in green only—for practical purposes, 
are designed on a straight waistband with zipper 
placket, and pinch pleats—for fit and comfort. 
Sizes 10-20. 


8-105 Green gabardine slacks 
8-133 Green gabardine blouse 
8-132 Yellow gabardine blouse (not vat-dyed) 


Shorts, shaped to flatter and to fit, are of bay-leaf 
green gabartex, vat-dyed and sanforized, with wide 
white stripe trim. Sizes 8-18. 8-112 


The Basque Shirt, is of fine combed cotton yarn, cool 
and comfortable, and fast to sun and suds. 





8-257 Green and white striped. Sizes 8-40.................... $.75 
8-260 Blue and white striped. Sizes 8-40.................0000 75 
8-261 Brown and white striped. Sizes 8-12..................0. fe 


A Raindana, a tricky triangle of oiled silk, will pro- 
tect curly locks and trim waves from flying foam as 
well as summer showers. In all colors and assorted 
designs—-so state color preference, please. 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


National Equipment Service 
14 West 49th Street, New York, New York 
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MAKE YOUR OWN CLOTHES 


You'll want to look your best on graduation 


day—and you can make your dress yourself 


By ELIZABETH ANTHONY 


HERE isn't any doubt about it, gradua- 

tion day is one of the most important oc- 

casions in a girl's life. It’s a time, too, 
when, as the center of attraction, you want to 
look your best. 

The frock we have selected for you to make 
for that important day would win a diploma 
on its own merit. It has a beauty of line that 
emphasizes your figure, and a quaint square 
neckline that is most becoming. The pattern 
number is Hollywood No. 409. And here's 
good news for beginners! All the couturier 
touches that make this dress so smart are easy 
to make with modern sewing machine attach- 
ments. 

You'll want to wear this frock over and 
over again after graduation, so select the fabric 
with that thought in mind. Organdie, dotted 
Swiss, novelty cotton piqué, or one of the silk 
crépes would be lovely, and not expensive. 

Pin and adjust your pattern in accordance 
with the printed directions. The pattern is an 
easy one to follow, for even the full skirt is 
cut on the straight of the material. By care- 
fully putting in the indicated matching notches 
and marking perforations with tailor’s tacks, 
you will save time in stitching and assure a 
good fit when the frock is finished. 

Gathers play an important part in achieving 
the graceful lines of this frock. Both the 
blouse and the skirt depend on them to form 
a soft fullness that contrasts with the sleekly 
fitted mid-section of the slim waist line. The 
gathering attachment of your sewing machine 
will put them in for you evenly and securely. 

If you are making your frock according to 
view No. 1, you will not use the yoke pattern 
that is included in the pattern envelope. The 
frilled effect at the neckline is achieved by 
running elastic through a casing in the top of 
the sleeve piece, and securing it tightly to the 
waist section back and front. 

The wide sash which ties in a bow in the 
back is attached at the sides of the midsection. 
If you use the hemming attachment of your 
sewing machine, you can hem the whole sash 
in a few minutes. 

When the time comes to put in the slide 
fastener to make the closing of your frock 
smooth and well fitted, stitch it into the open- 
ing with your machine cording foot. This will 
sew the fabric close to the metal, and make 
a professional finish. 

For graduation day, you will probably want 
the little “beau catcher’’ bows on the sleeves 
in white to match your frock. But later in the 
summer, you might change them to black vel- 
vet, or to cherry red. The touch of color will 
change the character of your dress and make it 
seem like a new one. 


Here’s a trick we suggest to assure that your 
hair is in place when you arrive at the scene 
of festivities. Remember that parka you liked 
for winter sports? Make one of the same color 
and fabric as your frock, or in a boldly con- 
trasting shade. 

Take 14 of a yard of 36 or 39 inch fabric, 
and cut it so that you have a strip 8 inches by 









Pattern 409 
Sizes 12-18 
fifteen 
cents 




















Be “No. 1 


22 inches. Fold the pieces in half, right side 
out, so that it is 8 by 12 inches. This forms 
the cap. Stitch one side of it together, turn 
wrong side out and stitch again, 4% inch 
from the edge, making a French seam. Then 
attach the gathering foot of your machine, and 
gather a yard and a half of one inch ribbon 
into a piece 22 inches long, to form a ruffle 
around the front of the cap. Turn the edge of 
the cap in, 1% inch, and stitch the ribbon ruffle 
to the cap. Stitch the same 
kind of ribbon to the 
lower edge of the cap. A 
yard will allow enough 
for bonnet ties, too. 

If you prefer, make the 
little ruffle around the 
face of the same fabric as 
your frock. A 2 inch 
piece, folded in half lengthwise and then gath- 
ered, will match the neckline of your dress. 
After stitching the ruffle into the cap, the 
rough inside seaming should be covered with 
ribbon seam binding. 

If you are a beginner and are hesitant about 
your ability, you can get expert help and ad- 
vice from your nearest sewing center. There 
you can learn all about the gadgets that make 
modern sewing such fun, and get help in 
fitting yourself, too, if you wish. 





Pattern 409 is a Hollywood Pattern which 
may be ordered direct from THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL, 14 W. 49th St., New York 
City. The price is fifteen cents. Be sure to 
state size when ordering. If you would like 
help with your sewing, write THE AMERI- 
CAN CIRL for information about a sewing 
center near you. 
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disputed harvest for Tuck and her Redwings. 

Tuck rallied her cohorts around her with 
joy. “The money is to be given out at a 
special Town Meeting, called for the first of 
June,” she told them, “the one that has to vote 
about spending money for abolishing the rail- 
road crossing on Main Street. So we'll have 
to go to work next Saturday and work all day 
just as hard as we can. Everyone meet at my 
house at eight-thirty sharp, with grain bags 
to put the tents in, and we'll divide up the 
town so that we cover every inch of it.” 

Saturday, bright and cool, was a perfect day 
for hunting in the woods and fields. The Red- 
wing Patrol set out, all agog, with instructions 
to meet in the old gravel pit for a grand bonfire 
of the spoils of the chase in the evening. It 
was a perfect set-up, but it lacked one very 
important ingredient, the tent caterpillar him- 
self—for, strange to say, tent caterpillars were 
practically nonexistent in River Ford that year. 

Tuck found two nests in her father’s apple 
orchard, and one in a wild cherry tree by the 
wood road over the hill. Up by Sanderson's 
wood lot, she found Sandy wandering along 
with a depressingly limp bag. 

“T guess the caterpillars heard about the re- 
ward and didn’t come here this year,” she told 
Tuck. “I've found hardly any, and usually 
there are loads of them along this road.” 

“I know it,” replied Tuck with a worried 


frown. “Some kind of a parasite must have 
been preying on them. Oh, boy, look over 
there!” 


Sandy glanced along Tuck’s pointing finger, 
uttered a whoop, and followed Tuck over the 
stone wall into the abandoned apple orchard 
beyond the wood lot. It was white with cater- 
pillar tents and the two girls bore down on 
them joyously. But their joy was short lived, 
for mysteriously bobbing up in their path was 
Ruffy Adams, holding a clump of apple blos- 
soms in the warning gesture of a traffic cop. 

“What's the matter? Where did you come 
from?” demanded Tuck and Sandy. 

“I'm collecting tree flowers,” replied Ruffy 
serenely, “and that orchard is not in the Town- 
ship of River Ford, my benighted Redwings. 
It's in Oakdale, and you're only supposed to 
gather your fruit in River Ford, you know.” 

Tuck and Sandy stared at her, aghast. 

“Of course that orchard is in River Ford,” 
protested Sandy. “It’s part of the old Haven 
place and that’s in River Ford.” 

“Not that part of it isn’t,” answered Ruffy, 
unperturbed. “Just look at your map. Mv” 
father is a Fence Viewer, and last year I 
walked the boundaries of the town with him 
and Mr. Bicknell, so I know.” 

Tuck and-Sandy consulted their map and 
were reluctantly forced to agree with Ruffy. 
That part of the old Haven place certainly 
did not pay taxes in River Ford. So they 
hopped back over the wall and continued to 
search on their own side of the town line. 

In the evening the Redwings met in the old 
gravel pit for their bonfire, and Mr. Good- 
rich, the Town Tree Warden, met with them 
to tally up their scores. The take all over town 
had been disappointingly light, although all 
the girls reported that they had seen large num- 
bers of tents on the other side of the town 
line. Strangely enough, every one of them 
had had encounters with Beavers similar to 
Tuck’s and Sandy's meeting with Ruffy in the 
old Haven orchard. As soon as they gazed 

(Continued on page 35) 
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“Where did you 
get that darling 
dressing table?” 




















WANT TO 


“‘PRING is a grand time to “‘do”’ 
\ things to your room . . . to perk it 
up with crisp bedspreads, or frilly 
dressing table skirts, or new curtains. 

And any Girl Scout can learn free 
to make these things at her nearest 
Singer Sewing Center. The teacher in 
charge will show you all kinds of deco- 
rating tricks ... help you with any- 
thing you want to make. You don’t 


have to buy a machine to get this help! 
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What did it cost? Very little! A few 
yards of white dotted Swiss. some red 


chintz, and red ball fringe. That's all! 


PERK UP YOUR ROOM? 


Bring your friends! Singer offers free 
lessons in any of these subjects: dress- 
making, room decorating, or craft- 
work. And the lessons count toward 


Girl Scout Badge Awards, too! 


NOTE TO scouT LEADERS: This special ° 


free help will be given to Girl Scouts 


Ce 


singly or in groups. Consult your neigh- 


borhood Singer Shop for a mutually SEWING CENTERS EVERYWHERE 


convenient time. and let the Singer 


Copyright U.S.A. 1940 by The Singer Manufacturing 
Teacher know how many to expect. 


Company. Al) rights reserved for all countries, 
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HIGHWAY OF HIGH HOPES 


The world’s greatest all-weather, through 
motor road is now about half finished—the 
route that will be the Pan American Highway. 
With its head in Fairbanks, Alaska, and its 
foot in Buenos Aires in the Argentine some 
fourteen thousand miles farther south, it will 
be a thoroughfare to marvel at. 

Now it's a series of roads with wide gaps 
between. Many years must elapse before all 
the scattered links are welded into one high- 
way that will cut through every mainland 
republic—to say nothing of Canada—in the 





Western Hemisphere, with the exception of 
Paraguay, Uruguay, and Brazil. And 
these three countries will have “feeder roads” 
connected with the great thoroughfare. 

The section of the highway which may be 
finished first, is that part lying between Seattle, 
Washington, and Fairbanks, Alaska. — Its 
name: the Alaska Highway or, more pictur- 
esquely, the Great North Road. Traversing 
wilderness regions virtually unexplored, thread- 
ing its way between savage peaks of the 
Stikine Range, it will offer some tough prob- 
lems in road building. But experts are ex- 
pected, next fall, to present finished construc- 
tion plans to both the United States and Canada. 

Next to be completed, perhaps, will be the 
stretch between Mexico and Panama. Numer- 
ous automobile clubs are busily pushing this 
project—an ambit!ous one, for here the high- 
way must thrust through jungles and through 
forbiddingly rugged country. 

When, at last, the whole fourteen thousand 
miles of road lie open, many motorists may 
find certain stretches in the Andes the most 
exciting of all—sweeps that curve up and 
around the shoulders of great mountains, cross 
high plateaus where snobbish-looking Ilamas, 
not cars, are the chief burden-bearers, then 
dip steeply into tropical valleys. 

Few people doubt that, with the passing of 
years, the completed road will more than pay 
for its original cost through increased tourist 
travel and an upsurge of trade between coun- 
tries. Burt its implications reach far beyond 
mere profit or loss, for it will join American 
nations with a strong, smooth thread, sym- 
bolic of their growing unity. 


even 





By Latrobe Carroll 


MOUNTAIN MAN 


“France's little fighter." That's what Paul 
Reynaud, one of Europe's outstanding figures, 
is sometimes called. At the present writing 
he is Premier of his country. When you read 
this he may hold some other post, for, in a 
test vote last March, he kept the premiership 
only by the slimmest possible margin. Wheth- 
er or not another vote displaces him, he will 
undoubtedly remain one of the strong men 
of France. 

Neat, alert, smallish, Reynaud was born 
sixty-two years ago in Barcelonette, a village 
in the French Alps. While still young he 
made a brilliant record as a lawyer—was 
called a “tough little mountaineer” by envious 
colleagues. He served ably in the war of 
1914. After he went into public life he cen- 
tered the energies of his lucid mind on finance 
and economics. While serving under Premier 
Daladier as Finance Minister he performed 
the remarkable feat of putting crisis-ridden 
France on a monetary foundation in 
less than two years. 

One of the most respected of present-day 
European economists, he is a forceful debater, 
a skillful coiner of phrases and slogans. His 
one weakness as a leader, so it’s said, is that 
he lacks “the common touch.” His appeal is 
to reason and hard sense, rather than to the 
emotions of the ordinary man. 

He is a good friend of the United States— 
was one of those who urged France to try to 
pay its war debt to America. He has ex- 
pressed the hope that, in the event of the 
Allies winning the war, there will be the 
same sort of free trade between European 


sound 





nations that exists between the States 
of our Union. 

Many years ago he married the former Mlle. 
Jeanne Henri-Robert. A gifted hostess and 
homemaker, she is also—rather surprisingly— 
an able airplane pilot. 

Reynaud believes his countrymen 
think not only of how to win the war, but 
also of what Europe must face after the war 
is won. He is convinced that the world can 
look forward only to armed unrest if Germany 
wins. Recently he summed up his views thus: 
“Our wanted a total war. What we 
want, and are determined to get, is a total 
peace.” 


now 


must 


fi eS 





THE HIGH COST OF GLITTER 

Diamonds do sometimes fall from the skies. 
That statement is literally true. These gems 
out of the blue are embedded in what we like 
to call ‘falling stars,” which are, of course, 
meteorites. Meteorite diamonds are so very 
small that they would hardly pay for the ex- 
pense of extracting. 

What a contrast they are to the great Vargas 
diamond! This stone, the biggest find since 
the discovery of the Cullinan diamond, is still 
uncut, its history as an adornment still to be 
written. But the tale of its finding has been 
given to the world. Two poor Brazilian dia- 
mond hunters came upon a hard lump, rough- 


a, @ 
@ © 


ly the size of a lemon. It looked like nothing 
more promising than a chunk of dirty ice. 
But Manoel and Joaquin knew what they had 
found, believed that they were “made” men 
—and they were! They called the stone “the 
Vargas” for General Getulio Vargas, the 
Brazilian dictator, They sold it, after some 
haggling, for two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

The cleaving of a diamond is one of the 
most delicate tasks in the world. If done im- 
properly, the stone breaks into comparatively 
valueless pieces. The diamond has a grain, 
as wood has, but to determine the grain’s di- 
rection requires cleaver’s instinct. When it 
has been found (or guessed at), an almost 
invisible groove is made. A steel instrument 
is inserted in this. Next, the instrument 1s 
tapped lightly with a hammer. On what hap- 
pens then—a clean break, or a shattering 
may hang a cleaver's reputation. 

When the marvelous Cullinan diamond was 
to be split, Joseph Asscher, ace diamond 
cleaver, was employed to do the work. The 
man had been ill. A doctor and two nurses 
went with him to his task. With utmost care 
he scratched the groove, applied his instru- 
ment, gave the tap—and collapsed. A_ pro- 
longed nervous breakdown followed. Three 
months later the split stone was brought to his 
bedside, that he might actually see that his 
work had been good. 

Only one fourth of the diamonds sold go 
into jewelry. The rest—industrial diamonds 

—are used in tools which grind, drill, or 
polish. The war, by closing other markets, 
has made the United States the world’s great- 
est buyer of diamonds. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32 


covetously upon the forbidden caterpillars of 
a neighboring township, a Beaver armed with 
tree blossoms, popped up from nowhere 
and gave a dissertation on town boundaries 
that sent them scurrying back to River Ford. 

“It’s mighty strange,” pondered Tuck, “and 
I can’t understand it. I suppose that it was 
just happenstance that Ruffy and all those 
Beavers were collecting trees along the boun- 
daries to-day. Most certainly they couldn't 
have had anything to do with the absence of 
caterpillar tents, that’s a bet. All right, Mr. 
Goodrich, you check over how many we have 
as we burn them, because it’s your word that 
the Selectmen will take on numbers.” 

“Three hundred and fifty-six,” said Mr. 
Goodrich, as Tuck threw the last of the nests 
on the fire. 

“And I thought that we'd find thousands,” 
Tuck sighed. “But I guess these will have to 
do.” 


The Mayflower Troop went to the special 
Town Meeting in a body, both Redwings and 
Beavers, clad in perfect Girl Scout uniform 
and feeling very special. As a concession to 
their youth, the matter of the tent caterpillars 
was to be attended to before the assembled 
townspeople got down to work on the knotty 
problem of the abolishment of the grade cross- 
ing on Main Street. 

The Moderator rapped with his gavel for 
silence, and the minister of the Congregational 
Church said a prayer. When he had finished, 
the Moderator rapped again. 

“Before we proceed with the business of the 
evening,” he said, “I am going to ask the 
Chairman of the Board of Selectmen to come 
to the stage and award the frize to the organ- 
ization that has destroyed the greatest number 
of tent caterpillars this spring.” 

Old Mr. William Turner, the one who lived 
up beyond Tuck's far pasture, climbed onto 
the stage. He was a very ancient man and 
his words were slow. 

“Mr. Goodrich, the Tree Warden, has kept 
count of the total number of tent caterpillars 
that have been destroyed,” he said, ‘and he 
tells me that it is a good round figure. In 
fact, the pests have been practically extermi- 
nated in River Ford for this year. I will now 
ask Mr. Goodrich to bring to the stage the 
leader of the winning organization.” 

Tuck, feeling very important, rose to her 
feet, settled her Scout beret more firmly on 
her head, hitched her Scout knife and whistle 
a bit further back on her belt, and looked 
about her for the escort of the Tree Warden. 
To her surprise she saw that Ruffy Adams, on 
her end of the line, was also standing up, 
and, to her great consternation, it was to 
Ruffy that Mr. Goodrich beckoned. It was 
Ruffy, also, who, with a look of infuriating 
meckness, followed him up the aisle. 

Tuck, in her amazement, remained standing, 
her mouth hanging open, her eyes glassy. 

“Down front!’ called someone from the 
back of the hall. But Tuck, unheeding, stood 
on. Sandy tweaked her skirt. 

“Sit down,” she whispered. ‘“There’s more 
in this than meets the eye, but for Pete's sake, 
sit down! Everybody's looking at you.” 

Tuck weakly subsided and, as through a 
haze, saw and heard the proceedings on the 
platform. 

“What organization do you_ represent, 
Ruth?” ingqu'red Mr. Turner, just as if he 
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ISN'T MARY THE LUCKIEST GIRL! 
LOOK AT HER BEAUTIFUL 








SHE TOOK HER DAD’S ADVICE—AND GOT THE BEST 


Girls! Your Dad doesn’t have to tell 
you that the new Columbias are the 
most beautiful bicycles in the world. 
You'll know that right away, when you 
see the bright, sparkling colors, the 
striking decorations, the smooth-flow- 
ing, streamlined designs. 

But your Dad can tell you how good 
Columbia bicycles are. He can tell you 
they are stronger, sturdier, easier to 
pedal... that they are built to 
last and stay in style. 

Columbias give you the f 
beauty you want—and the y 


Look for this seal on a Genuine Columbia 


FIRST IN 1877 


long service, too. They have everything 
you are looking for in a bicycle. Ask 
your Dad to help you pick out the 
right model at your Columbia dealer’s. 
He’ll want you to have a genuine Co- 
lumbia because he probably had one 
himself when he was young. 
Columbias have been America’s 
most popular bicycles for more than 
sixty years. Write today for Booklet 
D, “‘How to Care for Your 
Bicycle.” THE WESTFIELD 
. MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


». the best known name in bicycles. 


AMERICA’S 
FIRST BICYCLE 
FIRST IN 1940 














10 :30-11 :00 
CBS 


11 :30-11:50 
NBC-Red 


12:7 )-1:00 
N. - Red 


1:00-1:15 
NBC-Blue 


2:00-2:30 
NBC-Blue 
3:00-4:30 
CBS 


4:30-5:00 
NBC-Red 


4:30-5:00 
CBS 


7 :00-7 :30 
CBS 


8 :00-8 :30 
CBS 


5:00-5:15 
NBC-Blue 


7:15-7:30 
NBC-Blue 


8:30-9:00 
NBC-Blue 


9 :00-9 :30 
NBC-Blue 
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Be sure to check time by 
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300 SMART DESIGNS/ 


Knit your wigs Sed together with 
ns or rings. 

ading maker for 45 years. Write 
today for our Free, new 1940 catalog. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. Dept. 17, Rechester, M. Y. 
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"This list bas been selected by permission from the Educational Radio Check Wine 
List published in "'School Management Magazine.’’ Programs are sponsored yet 
by Columbia Broadcasting System, the Mutual Broadcasting System, and the 
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National Broadcasting Company. The time indicated is Eastern Standard Time. 


Please check the times by your local newspaper. 


SUNDAYS, A. M. 


March of Games—Directed by Nila 
Mack 


Music and American Y outh—Concerts 
trom America’s schools by boys’ and 
girls’ vocal and instrumental groups. 


SUNDAYS, P. M. 


On Your Job—Dramatizations of the 
opportunities and problems young men 
and women find in preparing tor, find- 
ing, and keeping jobs: May 5, Camera 
Finds the News; May 12, Tool and 
Die Man; May 19, Traveling Sales- 
man; May 26, Wanted: Engineers. 


Pilgrimage of Poetry—Ted Malone 
takes his listeners on his pilgrimage to 
the poetry shrines of America as he 
sal senses directly from the homes of 
beloved American poets: May 5, Brook- 





line, Mass.—Amy Lowell; May 12, 
Roslyn, Long Island, N. Y.—Wulliam 
Cullen Bryant; May 19, Amberst, 


Mass.—Emily Dickinson; May | 26, 
East Hampton, Long Island, N. Y.— 
John Howard Payne. 


Great Plays—Radio adaptations of fa- 
mous plays from those of early Greek 
times to those now appearing on 
Broadway: May 5, Winterset, Maxwell 
Anderson (end of series). 


New York Philbarmonic Symphony 
Orchestra—John Barbirolli conducting. 


The World Is Yours—Facts about the 
world we live in are presented in dra- 
matic form from the Smithsonian In- 
stitution: May 5, 100 Years of Postage 
Stamps; May 12, Whistler—The Artist 
and Man; May 19, Wilkes, The Amer- 


ican Who Discovered a Continent; 
May 26, The Story of Airships. 
Pursuit of Happiness—Disiinguished 


guest artists present music and drama 
that tell the story of American life. 


The World This Week—Columbia cor- 
respondents in Europe and the United 
States review the news of the week. 


So You Think You Know Music—A 
musical quiz program. 


MONDAYS, P. M. 


Irene Wicker's Musical Stories (Mon- 
days through Fridays)—The ‘‘Singing 
Lady’’ dramatizes a variety of stories. 


Youth in the Toils—Dramatic episodes, 
derived from true-life stories, show 
how boys and girls get started in crime, 
by reproducing experiences they have in 
the courts, in reform schools, on parole, 
and by telling what happens after- 
wards: May 6, The Criminal Sentences 
Himself ; May 13, They Do Come Out; 
May 20, Youth Courts for America; 
May 27, Rainbow Through the Bars, 


TUESDAYS, P. M. 


Information, Please —Cclebrities and 
intellectuals are put ‘on the spot’’ to 
answer questions sent in by listeners. 


Cavalcade of America—A_ dramatic 
presentation of the mighty course of 
American life, through the stories of the 
men and women me have molded it. 


jour newspa. 


10:15-10:45 Americans at Work—Portrayals of the 
CBS many varied jobs that make up Amer- 
ican industrial life, with the voices of 
workers brought directly from tunnels, 
laboratories, ranches, and workshops. 


WEDNESDAYS, P. M. 


4:15-4:30 


Highways to Health — Medical talks 
CBS 


for the layman, arranged by the New 
York Academy of Medicine. Dr. lago 
Galdston, Secretary. 


THURSDAYS, P. M. 


Adventures in Science—Prominent sci- 
entists are interviewed about current 
scientific news. 


4:15-4:30 
CBS 


Americana—An all-American 
musical program designed to make 
Americans better acquainted with the 
truly tine music which our country has 
prodaced and is producing. Keyed to 
all musical tastes, Masical Americana 
hopes to win over those who look down 
on American popular music and, at the 
same time, to inspire a keener apprecia- 
tion of serious music in those who 
“can't understand it’ or ‘just don’t 
care tor it. 


8 :00-8 :30 Musical 


NBC-Blue 


The Columbia Workshop — Unusual 
4 

radio dramas, using the latest sound 

effects and radio techniques. 


10 15-10 :45 
CBS 


FRIDAYS, P. M. 


Men Behind the Stars—Dramatizations 
of stories of constellations and planets 
by Hayden Planetarium: May 3, The 
Earth and its Motions; May 10, Cor- 
vus; May 17, Coma Berenices; May 
24, Canes Venatici; May 31, Waves 
from Space. 


Yesterday's Children—Favorite child- 
hood books of famous persons are dram- 
atized by Dorothy Gordon. 


7 :30-8 :00 
NBC-Blue 


Action—May 3, 
10, Scipio; 
Mo- 


Human Nature in 
Alexander the Great; May 
May 17, Charlemagne; May 24, 
hammed ; May 31, Confucius. 


10 :45-11:00 
NBC-Red 


SATURDAYS, A. M. 


This Wonderful World — Girls and 
boys take part in a nature quiz pro- 
gram conducted from Hayden Plane- 
tarium. 


11:15-11:30 
MBS 


SATURDAYS, P. M. 


Let’s Pretend—Classic fairy tales dram- 
atized by Nila Mack, with a cast of 
young actors. 


12 :30-1:00 
CBS 


National Farm and Home Hour—Pre- 
sented in codperation with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, this pro- 
= offers the latest and best farm and 
home information available to farm 
families and provides music and other 
entertainment. 


12 :30-1:30 
NBC-Blue 


5-1:30 


1:1 Calling All Stamp Collectors—News 
NBC-Red f 


and information of interest to philate- 
lists, presented in coéperation with the 
National Federation of Stamp Clubs. 


8 :00-8 :30 


Landmarks of Radio Drama—Revivals 
NBC-Red 


of successful and popular plays written 
especially for radio. 


10 :00-11:30 


NBC Symphony Orchestra — Arturo 
NBC-Blue 


Toscanini conducting. 


er. The programs as presented bere were as accurate as the broad- 
7H A THE AIR? could make them, at the time of going to press. How- 
ever, emergencies that arise in the studios sometimes necessitate eleventh-bour changes in program listings. 
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didn't already know that Ruffy was a Girl 
Scout in good standing. 

“The Beaver Patrol of the Mayflower Troop 
of River Ford Girl Scouts,” answered Ruffy, 
loud and clear. 

“How many tents did your patrol destroy, 
Ruth?” asked the Selectman. 

“We didn’t destroy any tents,” replied 
Ruffy. 

Fortified by this strange statement, Tuck 
started to rise once more, but Sandy pulled 
her down again, 

“Keep still,” she hissed, ‘and see what hap- 
pens. 

“What!” thundered Mr. Turner, in an out- 
raged tone of voice. “You destroyed no 
tents?’ He turned to the Tree Warden. 
“How do you explain this, Goodrich? I 
thought you had produced the leader of the 
winning organization.” 

The Tree Warden chuckled 
toward Ruffy. 
Selectman. 

Ruffy had a piece of paper in her hand 
which she consulted before speaking again. 
"The Beaver Patrol of Mayflower Troop,’ ” 
she read, “ ‘reports that it has destroyed ter 
thousand six hundred and eighty-two tent cat- 
erpillar egg clusters before they reached the 
tent stage.’ We don't like caterpillars,” she 
added extemporaneously, ‘so we decided to do 
it that way instead.” 

She laid the paper on the table and stood 
back to await developments. 

“Oh, Ruffy, you traitor!” wailed Tuck. 
“Why didn’t you tell us?” 

But her lament was drowned in the ap- 
plause that beat through the hall as Ruffy re- 
ceived three crisp five dollar bills from Mr. 
Turner and returned to the troop. 

On the way home Ruffy joined Tuck and 
Sandy. 

“You made me mad,” she said, “way back 
in the beginning when you lit into Connie 
about not wanting to collect tents—and then 
she had the bright idea that we collect egg 
clusters instead. But I wouldn't let her tell 
you about it because you were being so hard 
to get along with.” 

“Egg clusters?” murmured Tuck. 

i a Ruffy, ‘‘little black, warty 
bumps on the ends of twigs and branches. 
You find them mostly on wild cherries and 
apple trees, although they're on other trees, 
too. They're there all winter and are awfully 
easy to pick. We collected them while we 
studied trees and burnt them as we went 
along, and every evening we turned in a re- 
port to Mr. Goodrich. You caught us burning 
them one day. Remember? When we gave 
you the toasted marshmallows by the alder 
swamp?” 

Tuck nodded. “But I think Cappy was an 
old fox to let us go ahead, thinking we were 
the only ones im the race,” she said sadly. 

“Oh, no, she wasn't,”” Ruffy defended her 
beloved leader warmly. “She didn’t know any- 
thing about it at all. Mr. Goodrich was the 
only person we told about it—and of course 
he had to keep everybody's score a secret from 
everybody else. Otherwise it wouldn't have 
been fair. And anyhow, Tuck,” Ruffy added 
with a broad grin, as she turned down the 
road to her house, “‘we’re going to turn the 
money in to the troop camping fund just as 
you were planning to do. After all, that’s 
what really counts. Goodnight!” 

“Hi!” Tuck called after her retreating form, 
“I'm going to do Insect Finder at camp this 
summer, and see if I can’t beat you the next 
time, Ruffy Adams! It'll be a lot of fun! 
Goodnight!” 


and nodded 


“She can explain,” he told the 
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DRESSING the PLAY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 








costume pearls, the lady was a queen of queens. 
This became my dreSs, and I volunteered to 
be a lady at the slightest provocation. 

The gown swept the floor, and that gave 
me an idea. I had always had a secret long- 
ing to wear colored shoes—and here was my 
chance! Sadly enough, my feet are the sort 
that should never wear anything but brown 
and black, morning, noon, or night. What 
luck this was! I took an old pair of slippers 
and enameled them with rose paint, mixed by 
myself from a combination of white and 
Chinese 1ed. Success went to my head and, 
as a consequence, I painted almost all my 
For once I didn’t have to worry about 
the size of my feet and could wear red shoes 
if that fancy struck me. This obsession set a 
fashion in camp for smart footwear that was 
different. People donated sandals, Girl Scout 
shoes, bathing slippers, and party pumps. 
Any day you could see strings of painted shoes 
on the line drying in the summer sun. What 
a splendid end for them, I often thought, 
foot covering for saints, goddesses, queens, 
ladies, peasant girls, and tiny Chinese maid- 
ens! “How handsome you are, and how good 
for self-expression!” we often remarked, as 
they dangled from the line. “And to think 
you were once called scornfully ‘old shoes’ !"’ 

By the way, be careful that your shoes fit. 
Don't spoil your characterization by your 
walk. Heels that are too high or too low, 
or shoes that are too tight, may readily affect 
the grace of an individual player. 

The six angel costumes were made for a 
Scouts’ Own, or Sunday campfire, which took 
the form of a series of episodes from the 
Holy Grail paintings by Edwin A. Abbey, in 
the Public Library in Boston. Golden halos 
were made of buckram and wired around the 
edges—which made it possible to bend the 
wire in other shapes and later to convert the 
halos into royal crowns; the halos were then 
shellacked and gilded, and a band of royal 
blue was added to give character to the head- 
lress. While some painted halos, others 
made crowns for kings, queens, and ladies. 
Beautiful jeweled crowns were made by past- 
ing gumdrops (all sizes) in designs upon the 
crowns. Beads sewed or pasted on are more 
substantial, of course, but working with gum- 
drops has a charm of its own. These angel 
costumes appeared over and over again as 
basic tunics for prophets, angels, and choirs. 

Every designer should have a color chart. 
These may be secured from the Prang Com- 
pany, 76 Ninth Avenue, New York City; or 
from Winsor and Newton, 31 Union Square 
West, New York City; or they may be se- 
cured through any art store. You will find, 
looking at the chart, that the colors become 
cooler as they descend in the scale, warmer 
as they ascend. Remember, when you are 
using pastel shades—pinks, blues, yellows, 
and lavenders—to place them against a dark 
background. The costumes show up better, 
though the dark background makes the stage 
look smaller. 

Light backgrounds give a feeling of space 
and distance. Remember this especially if 
your stage is small. Have you ever noticed 
how much larger a room looks when the walls 
and woodwork are painted white, or cream, 
or delicate shades? Well, it is the same 
Principle. 

Color has a great effect upon an audience. 
Violets, blues, lavenders, and greens five an 
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| WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN? 


This list bas been selected by permission from the movie reviews 


published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” New York City 





| 
| —FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 
| Excellent 

HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES. Margaret Lind- 


say comes into her own as a dramatic actress in 
her portrayal of Hepzibah Pyncheon from lovely 
youth to austere spinsterhood in this fine produc- 
tion of Nathaniel Hawthorne's tale. The narrative 
| is considerably speeded up without losing the 
malevolent atmosphere on which Hawthorne ex- 
pended his artistry. The cast is uniformly good, 
with George Sanders the personification of suave 
greed, and Vincent Price convincing as the finer- 
grained Clifford Pyncheon who is considered a 
wastrel by his father (Gilbert Emery) because he 
will not sacrifice honor and pleasant living for 
material gain. (Univ.) 


| Good 


| AND IT ALL CAME TRUE. The fable of a 

gangster (Humphrey Bogart) with a heart of gold 
who pays off the mortgage on the boarding house, 
starts a decent young couple (Jeffrey Lynn, Ann 
Sheridan) out in business, and then nonchalant- 
ly goes off to prison. Never takes itself seriously 
and the odd collection of boarders makes for 
hilarious fun at times. (Warner) 


BULLET CODE. An excellent production gives 
real spaciousness to this Western with its varied 
scenery and the feel of miles between ranches 
| instead of sets huddled together on a motion pic- 
ture location. The story and acting are good, 
too, George O’Brien being an exceptionally mod- 
est and convincing hero. (RKO) 


| BULLETS FOR RUSTLERS. Charles Starrett’s 

latest Western opus should please cowboy fans. 
Sent by a cattlemen's organization to break up a 
gang of rustlers, Starrett finds himself suspected 
by the rustlers and cattlemen at the same time. 
Exciting stagecoach chase. (Col.) 


CHARLIE CHAN IN PANAMA. Charlie (Sid- 
ney Toler) saves the Panama Canal from being 
blown up by enemy spies. Good mystery. (Fox) 


COURAGEOUS DR. CHRISTIAN. Jean Her- 
sholt again brings a convincing humanity to the 
good doctor who takes upon his shoulders most 
of the troubles of his community. This time, in 
fighting for a housing project, he almost gets him- 
self married to the rich widow who owns the 
land. Fortunately he escapes and is left free to 
devote himself to his flock. (RKO) 


CURTAIN CALL. Barbara Read is an aspiring 
young dramatist whose play is purchased by a 
Broadway producer (Donald McBride) as a hor- 
rible example of what a play ought not to be. 
The author takes her supposed success seriously 
to the disappointment of her home-town fiancé 
(John Archer). Lightly and amusingly played. 
(RKO) 


| CONQUEST OF THE AIR. An educational 

| documentary film showing the history of flying, 
from Leonardo da Vinci's fifteenth-century sketches 
of heavier-than-air flying devices down to the 
latest trans-oceanic clippers. (Films, Inc.) 


FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS. The consterna- 
tion which a beautiful girl brings to a group of 
young Englishmen who are studying French in a 
native village is the basis for the story of this en- 
gaging film. Ellen Drew and Ray Milland sur- 
pass themselves under the clever direction of 
Anthony Asquith who was responsible for Pyg- 
malion. Believable French backgrounds and an 
infectious spirit of youth add to the picture's 
charm, (Para.) 


FORTY LITTLE MOTHERS. Having been vot- 
ed ‘‘man most likely to succeed’ by his class- 
| mates, Gilbert Thompson (Eddie Cantor) tries 
to hide the fact, years later, that he is down and 
out. How he finds a deserted baby, lands in a 
| 
| 





girls’ school as a professor, and enlists the help of 
the students in caring for the child makes a funny, 
and often touching story. (MGM) 


HALF A SINNER. A school teacher's (Heather 
Angel) one day of gayety results in her being in- 
volved in a murder, but makes a pleasant and 
amusing film with a Cinderella ending. (Univ.) 


IF I HAD MY WAY. Gloria Jean, in her sec- 
ond picture, has the good luck to play with Bing 
Crosby whose crooning voice blends admirably 
with Gloria's clear and lovely soprano. Equally 
happy is the return of the Swedish comedian, El 
Brendel. He and Bing are bridge workers who 
take charge of Gloria when her father is killed on 
a construction job. After that the story doesn't 
matter, but Gloria’s natural charm makes this a 
delightful picture. (Univ.) 


ONE MILLION B. C. David Wark Griffith's 
spectacle of prehistoric days. The story is told 
almost entirely in pantomime since the sounds 
made by the cavemen are unintelligible, and re- 
lates how the superior ethics of a more advanced 
tribe are brought to the Rock people through the 
love of their leader Tumak (Victor Mature) for 
the gentle Loana (Carole Landis) of the Shell peo- 
ple. Commentary by a modern scientist points 
the present-day significance of the tale. A breath- 
lessly realistic volcanic eruption, a fight to the 
finish between men and monsters, are but two 
of the technical marvels of this unuzual film. 
(Un. Art.) 


PIONEERS OF THE WEST. The Three Mes- 
quiteers (Robert Livingston, Raymond Hatton, 
Duncan Renaldo) are on their way to the 1876 
Fair in Philadelphia when they meet a wagon 
train of settlers headed West and rescue them 
from an Indian attack. They elect in gallant fash- 
ion to accompany the settlers to their destination, 
saving them in the course of time from crooks, 
illegal taxes, and highwaymen. (Rep.) 


RANCHO GRANDE. Gene Autry has his hands 
full as foreman of Rancho Grande to keep the 
harum-scarum heirs from turning it into a dude 
ranch for their none-too-savory set of city pals. 
There are mortgage troubles, too, and a dam that 
must be completed by a certain date, but Gene 
overcomes all obstacles. (Rep.) 


REBECCA. Beautifully restrained direction gives 
distinction and reality to what might have been 
sheer melodrama. Joan Fontaine's performance 
as the second Mrs. de Winter has a Jane Eyre 
quality of modest charm and uprightness which 
somehow makes romance, rather than horror, 
dominate the story. Laurence Olivier's tortured 
Maxim de Winter is human and understandable, 
and Judith Anderson as the sinister Mrs. Danvers 
never once overplays. Music, dialogue, settings, 
all are in keeping with the flawless direction and 
casting. (Un. Art.) 


SHOWDOWN. Hopalong Cassidy (William 
Boyd) and his trusty cohorts can always be de- 
pended upon to make a fast-moving outdoor 
drama that will delight action fans. (Para.) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 
Good 


BULLET CODE 

BULLETS FOR RUSTLERS 
CHARLIE CHAN IN PANAMA 
CONQUEST OF THE AIR 
FORTY LITTLE MOTHERS 

IF [HAD MY WAY 

RANCHO GRANDE 
SHOWDOWN 


SHOOTING HIGH. Gene Autry and Jane 
Withers, teamed, will be a double treat for young- 
sters, though neither star appears to exceptional 
advantage. The novelty of having a motion pic- 
ture company shoot a Western in the hero's home 
town adds interest. The synthetic, imported cow- 
boy is unable to perform the dare-devil feats de- 
manded by the script, so Gene doubles for him 
while the more polished actor dallies with Gene's 
local girl. They reckon without Jane Withers, 
however, who fixes things up for everybody. Good 
riding and pleasant singing. (Fox) 


For descriptions of the Eight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen headine 
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Compasses marked with the 16 
points and at every 5 degrees, have 
revolving needles and lock stems. 


11-356 Nickel-plated brass case.......... $0.80 
11-358 Green bakelite case...............0 1.00 


A Sheath Knife, with 4" blade, has 
a heavy leather belt case. 

RAE ascascitintenes — ce Oo 
The Waterproof Matchbox, to de- 
light sportsman or autoist, is small 
(2%2" x %"), but efficient. 

PI Sciisvccsn tah canis paeeissieseseaccincannemabewens $.60 
Knives have blades and tools of 
finest tempered steel. 




















11-301 Stag handle, 4-bladed................ $1.50 
11-311 Green handle, 4-bladed............ 1.00 
11-306 Stag handle, 2-bladed.............. 85 


A Metal Mirror, wafer thin, has a 
snug-fitting fabric case. 

I racic cadisacigusiciccnsnanasiocntniasaebesninatspnvesea $.25 
A Magnifying Glass, 15’ diam. with 
shell rim, has an attached case of 
green leather. 11-361............ $.50 
A Key Case, of green leatherette, 
has a zipper “‘track’’ to whisk keys in 
and out like magic. 11-652...... $.35 
A Chow Kit, to be worn on the belt, 
holds a spoon, and folding knife and 
fork in a green leather case. 

_ __SEERESREEEDSiabeerer Pennant eer ener $1.25 
The Coin Case has a special com- 
partment for bills, and “‘runners”’ for 
ready change. The soft sheepskin is 
dyed deep green. 11-623........ $.75 











GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., National Equipment Service 
14 West 49th Street New York, N. Y. 
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effect of coolness and calmness; brilliant col- 
ors—deep reds, purples, rich blues—a sense 
of strength and dignity. Dark, strong colors 
strike a solemn mood and are used especially 
for royalty and Biblical characters. The 
Greeks and Romans wore purple, terra cotta, 
blue, yellow, brown, and red. Look at frescoes 
and paintings of this period, if you need to be 
convinced. These people used linen and wool 
for their garments; silk was not discovered 
until the fourth century, so don’t use it for 
this period if you want to be authentic. 
Greek and Roman characters are dressed en- 
tirely in white by those who have not studied 
the history of costume. 

If you wish to ornament material, you may 
use one of five methods—tie and dye, appliqué, 
wood block, stencil, and batik. Time and 
space will not allow a description of each 
method. Stencil is by far the easiest but, 
of course, the quality of the material has to be 
considered somewhat in choosing your meth- 
od. Take this into serious consideration be- 
fore you begin the work. And, by the way, 
be sure that any ornamental design you use 
is large enough to be seen, if you are giving 
your play out-of-doors—especially if your 
stage happens to be a huge rock some dis- 
tance from the audience. 

Before stenciling, always paint the design 
with shellac. This is necessary, too, when 
painting on wood and cardboard. Shellac 
gives materials body and stiffness. It is ex- 
cellent in creating an effect of rich brocade, 
besides being economical. Gold, bronze, and 
silver powder are most often used for this 
kind of ornamentation. Have you noticed 
that when you buy any of these powders for 
gilding picture frames and the like, there is 
always a small bottle of banana oil included 
in the package? In the book, The Theatre and 
the School by Samuel J. Hume and Lois M. 
Foster, you will find a formula that does not 
necessitate a solvent. It is excellent, too, as 
well as economical. Here it is: 


1 1b. yellow corn dextrine 

(buy at any drug store) 
14, gal water, add to dextrine and mix 
1 1b. gold or silver powder, add and mix 


You will be able to paint your entire Girl 
Scout meeting rooms with this mixture, so 
cut down on the amount according to the 
number and size of things you wish to paint. 

Swords, daggers, and canes from our costume 
closet were made from orange crates begged 
from the commissary. The girls also practiced 
how to use properties and handle clothing 
deftly in odd moments. The following year, 
girls in the arts and crafts class got ambitious 
and made No. 10 tin cans into helmets and 
breastplates. 

Out of the small number of costumes with 
which we began, the costume closet grew and 
grew. Campers and friends became interested 
and sent us cloth, period hats and dresses, 
animal suits, and even native costumes pur- 
chased abroad. Five years later, in a mass 
production including two camps, we were 
able to costume one hundred and eighty 
participants effectively. 


Here are a few ‘“‘do’s” and “‘don’t’s” which 
our costume closet taught us: Do not let 
everyone play with the costume box. Appoint 
a mistress of the wardrobe who may, in turn, 
appoint a small committee of three. This 
group must have office hours, or be on hand 
by appointment. Costumes should be tidy, 
washed, cleaned, pressed, and placed on hang- 
ers. Never, for example, put back a pair of 
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stockings that have not been washed and re- 
paired. 

Have a housecleaning once in a while, and 
give the woolens especially a good airing. 
Spray them with a moth preparation frequent- 
ly, and hang a few tins of moth balls in the 
closet. A trip to the cleaners now and then 
is a thrifty idea. Keep a typewritten record 
of all property in a notebook. Make a list, 
just as you do for your laundryman, when 
properties and costumes are loaned. Ask the 
borrower not to return clothing wadded up in 
a newspaper, but pressed and cleaned if pos- 
sible. Always air costumes before returning 
to the closet. Keep refurbishing them, and 
charge a small sum for rental. A little money 
will help to keep the costume room up to 
date, “rich but not gaudy.” 


UST in case you have to brighten up your 

materials, here are a few hints about 
dyeing. Don’t ruin materials by plunging 
headlong into the dye pot. You may ruin not 
only yourself, but the kitchen and other 
people's dispositions. Delicate shades are 
simple. There are several preparations on 
the market which are good for stockings, 
veils, and faded summer dresses. Deeper 
shades must be boiled. Use household dyes 
—there are several good ones in the stores— 
for this kind of dyeing; read directions on the 
package carefully, All material must be 
clean, and should be rinsed both before and 
after dyeing. There are three kinds of dye- 
stuffs generally used for theatre dyeing. Silk 
or Acid dyes are used for silks, wools, and 
other animal textiles. The so called Basic 
dyes (strong aniline dyestuffs) are also good 
for wools, straw, feathers, and silks—but not 
for cottons. They are beautiful for costumes 
to be used under artificial light, as electricity 
sets the colors dancing, but the sun has little 
affinity for these dyes and fades them in two 
or three wearings. The third kind are the 
Salt dyes, for vegetable materials such as linen. 
They are called Salt—you've guessed it—be- 
cause a handful of salt more or less has to be 
used to set the color. 

For costumes and draperies to be used 
under artificial light, you should try to get 
graded effects by dipping the garments sev- 
eral times. For example, a blue costume or 
curtain should be dipped in pale blue first, 
then a deep blue. Purple, a combination of 
blue and red, should be first dipped in blue, 
then red. You'll be surprised to see how 
rich and vibrant materials look when treated 
in this manner. The National Aniline and 
Cheinical Company, 40 Rector Street, New 
York City, or Dupont de Nemours Dyestuffs 
& Fine Chemicals Department, 300 Worth 
Street, New York, handle all kinds of dyes, so 
write them for a catalog before you start this 
new venture. A good reference book is 
Dyes and Dyeing, by Charles E. Pellew, pub- 
lished by McBride, New York; it is now out 
of print, but may be found in many public 
libraries. If you cannot locate this book, the 
directions on the package of dye are ex- 
plicit, both as to method of mixing and quan- 
tity. Be sure to strain the dyestuff, and hang 
the dyed cloth as straight as possible in the 
shade, or in the cellar. 

Costumes should be selected with reference 
to background, and white, black, red, and pink 
should be used sparingly. Black and white 
are not really colors, they are values. If you 
are doing a peasant scene at a country fair, 
don't dress all the peasants alike. Add bands 
to some aprons, put a red bodice on one, 
green on the other, change the caps a trifle. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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GATOR TOUGHNESS-CAT' GRIP! 





HE’S A TOUGH CUSTOMER, THE ALLIGATOR! From hide to heart he’s built to take 
punishment and like it! Now, that’s the kind of toughness you want in a bike tire! And 
that’s the kind of toughness we’ve given you in the new U. S. Royal Rider! Super tough 
Rayon Cord Carcass! Super Tempered Rubber hide! 





YOU’VE HEARD IT SAID: “SUREFOOTED AS A CAT!” Well, no Mountain Cat, stalking 
his prey, has a surer “grip” on the ground than you get on the road with the Royal Rider's 
new Super Grip Tread! On slippery pavements, and around treacherous curves, Royal Rider’s 
hundreds of sharp-edged gripping “claws” resist slips, start you faster, stop you quicker. 


HERE’S A SNAPPY, STREAMLINED TIRE 


... that’s as fast and tough as they come! 











Take a look at one of those sleek new U. S. 
Army fighting planes today! Then size up 
this new U.S. Royal Rider Tire! You'll see 
the same principle of construction—more 
speed, more strength-per-pound—with less 
power needed for faster starts, quicker stops, 
longer glide or coast, and greater life span! 
Then take this tip—equip your bike with 
the most modern tire in America! 


THE NEW U.S. ROYAL RIDER 
with RAYON CORDS 


ry 


U.§. BICYCLE TIRES 


ay AMERICA’S LARGEST SELLING BICYCLE TIRES 
J, 
ARE U. S. TIRES... eres @ 21eG4on 


e> United States Rubber Company S (IS) 


. 
tee, 
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WHEN ALL THE WOODS ARE GREEN 


ance than to run the risk of a double tragedy. 

Have you noticed how frequently even the 
simplest type of rescue equipment is lacking 
at bathing places? The ring buoy (made of 
cork covered with canvas and attached to a 
line sixty feet long) is an excellent device for 
making a rescue from shore. The method of 
throwing the buoy is easy to master, though 
it requires some practice. A light bamboo 
pole, from ten to fifteen feet long, and a 
“shepherd’s crook’’ are also valuable rescue 
tools. The latter is a long light pole with a 
blunted hook large enough to encircle the 
victim's body. Thus he may be hauled to 
safety even though unconscious or too weak 
to hold on. Of course a rowboat should be 
available for emergencies at the waterfront. 

And, speaking of boats, you can’t have 
much fun on the water until you're at home 
in the water—another reason for developing 
your swimming skill. While water experts 
declare that there's really no good excuse for 
falling out of a boat or a canoe if you be- 
have properly when you're in one, they again 
remind us of the emergencies—bad weather, 
for example, or treacherous currents, or may- 
be a smarty member of the party who thinks 
it's sport to rock the boat. 

When you enter a canoe or rowboat, al- 
ways step squarely in the center of it. Don’t 
try to change seats once you've left shallow 
water. Many accidents happen when boats 
and canoes are overloaded, or made top-heavy, 
so gauge the capacity of your craft carefully. 
Always kneel when paddling. 

Stay with the boat if an accident happens 
and you are plunged into the water any dis- 
tance from shore. There's usually much more 
risk in trying to swim to safety than in cling- 
ing to the boat until help comes. In one acci- 
dent caused by overloading, seven persons fell 
into the water. Six tried to swim to shore, 
and were drowned. The seventh stayed with 
the boat, and was rescued. 

I need hardly remind you that sun bathing 
sometimes has as unfortunate results as water 
bathing. When you're on the beach, or hik- 
ing, or otherwise exposed to Old Sol’s power- 
ful rays, don’t fail to protect yourself with an 
adequate coating of anti-burn lotion or cream. 
The cosmetic counters offer a wide variety, 
but plain vaseline, or cold cream, will answer 
the purpose. The preparations that contain 
tannic acid are now widely used, and are 
proving most effective in preventing painfu! 
cases of sunburn. Remember to renew the 
protective coating after a swim, if you're go- 
ing to remain in the sun. 

“I didn’t realize I was getting burned,” is 
the common lament of the victim as she rue- 
fully regards her blistered, unsightly skin. 
Getting seriously burned is almost a certainty 
if tanning isn’t done by easy stages, though 
often no discomfort is felt until hours after 
exposure. A pair of sun glasses and a broad- 
brimmed hat are important items in your out- 
door paraphernalia. 

Last summer numerous reports of the mis- 
adventures of hikers reached us over the radio 
and through the newspapers. Getting lost, 
for example. It seemed as if an unusually 
large number of people went astray in the 
woods and wandered for days before being 
rescued. In such instances, a great deal is 
said about the courage and resourcefulness of 
the lost ones who manage to stay alive under 
such distressing circumstances—and rightly so, 
of course. One can’t help wishing, however, 
that the reasons for their being lost might be 





emphasized as a warning to others. Some- 
times, indeed, hikers do things that are just 
plain silly and foolhardy, and so cause a great 
deal of unnecessary trouble for their relatives, 
friends, and the volunteer searchers who them- 
selves are exposed to serious hazards. 

It's wise to remain with your hiking group, 
resisting any temptation to go off exploring 
on your own. Don't go into unfamiliar terri- 
tory without a competent guide. Take along 
a compass, a pocketknife, and a canteen of 
water; also a first aid kit that includes table 
salt for bee stings, and a piece of laundry soap 
in case you come in contact with poison ivy. 

A hike will be ruined at the start if you 
fail to wear comfortable, suitable clothing. 
Low-heeled shoes with firm soles and good 
ankle support are a necessity, and many hikers 
wear woolen socks. Be prepared for changes 
in temperature, no matter what the weather 
may be when you set out. 

It is dangerous to venture into country 
where there are poisonous snakes unless you 
are completely prepared with first aid equip- 
ment, and someone in the party is qualified to 
administer the treatment for snake bite ex- 
pertly. The American Red Cross First Aid 
Text Book gives detailed instructions. 

Whether a party is camping for a few 
hours, or for a longer period, the site should 
be chosen very carefully, particularly with re- 
spect to water supply and a suitable place for 
building a fire. A clear, rippling stream may 
look inviting, but don’t take chances on drink- 
ing water from that or any other source unless 
a competent local authority certifies that it is 
pure. Water can easily be purified for drink- 
ing by boiling it for not less than twenty min- 
utes; or by chlorinating it—using two Hala- 
zone tablets to each quart of water, and allow- 
ing it to stand thirty minutes before drinking. 

The camp fire should be built in the open, 
in a hole or trench, well away from bushes, 
trees, logs, or brush. Always keep the fire 
small; never leave it umattended; keep a 
bucket of water near by; watch the wind; 
take no chances with flying sparks. 

In extinguishing a fire soak it thoroughly 
with water. Make sure, and doubly sure, 
that it is OUT. 

A hike is always more enjoyable if the 
highways can be avoided, but don’t choose a 
cross-country route if it means that you're 
going to encounter barbed wire, thorns, brush, 
treacherous walking surfaces, and other haz- 
ards. These may not seem important when 
you set out, but it’s amazing how they can try 
the tempers of even the most enthusiastic ad- 
venturers, to say nothing of causing really seri- 
ous injury sometimes. It pays to take con- 
siderable time to map out a route, getting the 
advice of people who really know the country. 
If it’s necessary to walk on a highway, keep to 
the /Jeft, facing oncoming traffic. 

We usually don’t have to venture far from 
home to find poison ivy (known as poison oak 
in the South) and that other troublesome 
member of the same family, poison sumac. 
Poison ivy climbs trees and poles, or grows 
low on the ground; its leaves are rather broad 
and are always arranged in characteristic 
groups of three. The center leaflet has a stalk. 
Poison oak, the Southern variety, has deep 
indentations on each leaflet. The poison 
sumac is a shrub, or small tree, that may grow 
to a height of twenty feet, distinguished from 
the non-poisonous sumac by its loose-drooping 
clusters of berries, which are always white, 
and its smooth-edged leaflets. 
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These plants secrete an oily substance that 
causes severe skin poisoning, affecting some 
people more seriously than others. Poison- 
ing is much more likely to occur when the 
skin is covered with perspiration. The fact 
that you've proved immune at one time 
doesn’t mean that you can handle these plants 
with impunity thereafter, so it’s important to 
be wary of them at all times. If you should 
come in contact with one of them, wash the 
skin with a thick lather of soap as soon as 
possible after exposure. (Do not use a brush, 
or other irritating materials, as this increases 
the danger of poisoning.) Then, if possible, 
wash thoroughly with rubbing alcohol, rinse 
in clear water, and dry. 

The following measures are recommended 
by the Red Cross, if a rash develops after 
exposure: 

Make a paste by heating soap with a little 
water until it is about the consistency of lard. 
Apply thickly over the skin, allow to dry, and 
leave overnight; or 

Apply dressings with a solution of Epsom 
salts, as strong as can be made with cold wa- 
ter. Keep the dressing wet; or 

Apply calamine lotion purchased at any 
drug store. At the time of purchase have the 
druggist add enough carbolic acid to make a 
two per cent solution. Shake well, apply 
with a cotton sponge, and allow to dry. This 
lotion is particularly good to take to a camp 
where poisoning is frequent. 

The Red Cross also recommends the follow- 
ing as an excellent preparation that can be 
made up by the druggist: 


Menthol : en 5% 
een sesasccie 
Olive Oil . 93% 


This should be labeled ‘Poison Ivy Lotion 
—For External Use Only.’’ It should be ap- 
plied with a cotton sponge and allowed to 
dry. If severe blistering of the skin has oc- 
curred, a light dressing of gauze may be put 
on after sponging with the oil. In any severe 
case, a physician should be consulted. 

There’s another kind of poisoning that we 
need to guard against in summer, and it re- 
lates to food. The ravenous appetites induced 
by country air undoubtedly account for many 
upset tummies, and a sudden change in drink- 
ing water may have unpleasant results. But 
there is serious danger from food poisoning 
in isolated sections of the country where the 
problems of refrigeration may be hard to 
solve, and even in the city unless great care is 
observed. The bacteria which cause the spoil- 
age of food multiply rapidly in warm tempera- 
tures, especially where there is moisture in the 
air, or in the food. Milk, cream, custards, 
custard filling, cream sauces, all deteriorate 
quickly, and should never be left out of the 
ice box. As soon as milk arrives it should be 
taken in, the container washed, and placed in 
the refrigerator. Custards and cream sauces 
should be eaten the day they are made. 

So, if you're planning a picnic, it’s well to 
remember this advice of the health authori- 
ties; select your food with a view to its “keep- 
ing” quality, and don’t allow it to be exposed 
to heat and sun. Also beware the roadside 
stand that offers hot dogs and other snacks to 
tempt the hungry tourist, unless it is obviously 
clean and the food is carefully handled. 

After all, keeping safe during the summer 
months, as at any other time of year, is largely 
a matter of common sense. A thought for 
safety won't spoil a vacation. On the contrary, 
it will help us to have a lot more fun. 
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MACTAVISH WINKS 
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I'l! go with them to the willows,” she steeled 
herself to say. “I can show them the best 
places.” Though she felt like a betrayer, the 
least she could do for the beavers was to see 
the job quickly and humanely done. 


Uncle Sandy looked up admiringly. ‘You're 
good stuff, girl,” he said gruffly. 
That evening, after supper at the Lodge, 


Kathleen and Ted Devlin were early at the 
big dam among the willows. Already the sun 
had left the water and the cool air currents 
carried the tang of awakening spring, the 
moist odors of sun-warmed swamp land, the 
scent of willow buds. The light was off the 
pond’s surface, and the delicate filigree of 
overhanging branches lay etched on the clear, 
unruffled water. 

“I want every picture you can get to-night, 
Ted,” Kathleen insisted. And then, when 
they were starting single file along the bank 
and he could not see her face, she told him of 
her uncle's arrangements for the beaver col- 
ony’s fate. 

A wisp of new moon hung low above the 
western ridges when, the photographs of the 
new dam taken, they parted at the door of 
the Lodge. Ted had started the old car 
when something made him call back to the 
girl in the doorway. 

“I wasn't going to tell you this—because 
it's only a chance in a thousand. But I've 
been making a survey along this creek, and 
if I fly at the job, maybe I can finish my re- 
port to-night. And, well—about the beavers, 
there’s no use crossing a bridge before you 
come to it.” 

“But I've told you, haven't I,” said Kath- 
leen, “that the beavers have to go? Surely 
you can see that!” 

“I can see a lot of things,” he grinned. 
“But all I mean is, don’t worry till the time 
comes.” And with that rather exasperating 
bit of advice he started the engine again. 
"Got to get going. If I plug late enough, I'll 
get my report to the Chief to-morrow. Be 
sceing you.” 

Puzzled, Kathleen watched the car's tail- 
light vanish down the road. A college under- 
graduate studying soil erosion—what could 
he and his report do to save Mactavish and 
the rest, working back there among the wil- 
lows in blissful ignorance of the desolation 
hovering over them? But anyway, he meant 
well, and when the willow bottom was no 
more it would be something to have those 
pictures, 


Kathleen was at the house when Ted 
Devlin’s old car came careening up the drive- 
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SHE SPEAKS 
DISTINCTLY— 








0-9-5-3 is the telephone number 
of Smith’s Bakery Shop; 0-5-5-3 
is the hospital. Look at those 
numbers again. On paper, it 
isn’t hard to tell them apart. 
Pronounced carelessly over the 
telephone, five and nine sound 
much the same. 

To guard against your getting 
the bakery when you want the 
hospital — or getting Mary 
when you want Dorothy — 


telephone operators speak 


Sett 





TELEPHONE 


numbers distinctly and, if neces- 
sary, with a special pronuncia- 
tion for each word and number. 
The ability to speak correctly 
and with assurance is one of the 
first and most important qualifi- 
cations for the responsible posi- 
tion of telephone operator. 

By speaking distinctly and 
naturally the operators of the 
Bell System give a service 
that is quick, accurate and 


pleasing. 
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Mariners, belay! Set sail for an eight 
weeks’ adventure. Sailing—crew suppers 
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When you buy this official 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL 
way a few days later. She went down the 
steps to meet him. 

“Special letter for your mother,” he said 
with attempted casualness. But Kathleen 
could see he was excited. ‘‘Just got back from 
the city. The Chief's read my report.’’ 

A moment later Kathleen watched her 
mother read the letter. Then the older woman 
held it out to her. 

The letter bore the heading of a Govern- 
ment department. It said: 


“As part of our survey of soil erosion 
problems in your valley, this department 
desires to lease, for a period of five or 
more years, a swamp on your land which 
has been for some time occupied by 
beavers. 

“One of our field men, Mr. T. Devlin, 
has laid before this department certain 
findings which would seem to indicate 
the value of these animals in the fight 
against drought and soil erosion. While 
his findings are by no means conclusive, 
work in other parts of the country would 
seem to support the claims of this young 
field worker. Certainly they amply justi- 
fy long-term observation. And since this 
colony on your property is in an area 
easy of access I am authorized to offer 
you an annual rental of—” 


SING for your SUPPER 


she was a blend of Simon Legree and a 
mothering hen to the whole Company. While 
Nell, the star, took her curtain calls, and was 
showered with flowers and gifts, Dora was 
busy seeing to the props, was keeping the 
Codger quiet behind the scenes. Dora built 
the fires; hunted fresh eggs to cook for Mitie; 
made Grand Patrick take off wet boots because 
of his rheumatism; tried, though unsuccess- 
fully, to keep Mother from helping people 
who were down on their luck—and there were 
many such in this country of high hopes and 
dark despairs. 

The papers often described Nell as a 
mountain anenome,” referred to her “blue 
eyed witchery.”” Dora was more like one of 
the hardy sunflowers that grew by the road, 
side. Her eyes were brown and her face 
wasn’t as pale, or her waist as tiny, as fashion 
demanded. There was something else, too, 
that Dora was always a little ashamed of. As 
Hittybelle put it, “All of us have fainted—- 
except Dora.” 

Now with the June sun high over the pines, 
Dora knelt on the ground and blew on her 
half-hearted fire. Mitie crept close to her, 
plucked at her half-sister’s full skirt like a 
woebegone puppy. 

Dora said, ‘I suppose the smell of the hair 
tonic made you sickish. I'll have the tea in a 
jiffy.” 

Mitie said imploringly, “Is it a sin for me 
to be a little glad when the Countess keeps 
us from putting on a show?” 

Dora started to say sharply, ‘For goodness 
sake’’-—but the self-reproach in her sister's 
eyes, the way her hands fumbled at her heavy 
hair, made her own heart soften in under- 
standing. Poor shy, big-eyed Mitie, with her 
long, lustrous brown hair that hung almost to 
the floor when she sat down! While Grand 
Patrick sold the hair tonic—"Right this way, 
folks! You'll get a head of hair, a happy 
life, a handsome lover—all in one bottle, 
friends!""—she had to sit on the stage with 
her hair let down and on display. Mitie 
hated this part of the program. Evening 
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And then she read a figure which made the 
income from an eight-hole golf course seem 
of secondary importance. 

““Agreeable?”” Ted Devlin asked eagerly. 

Kathleen saw her mother, standing by the 
porch rail, look far across the rolling acres of 
the homestead. And when she turned, her 
eyes were shining. 

“Beyond anything we could have hoped,” 
she said. “After supper Kathleen will write 
our reply. You'll stay, Ted, of course?” 

And after supper, while their guest and 
Uncle Sandy engaged in technical discussions 
about crops and subsoil irrigation, Kathleen 
penned the letter which accepted the offer. 
Then she and Ted Devlin went along the 
trail to the lookout place beside the stream. 

Mactavish was punctual that evening. But 
not until the patriarch had completed his 
leisurely patrol of his estate did Ted speak. 

“Tell me something,” he urged. “Do 
beavers—I mean wise old ones like Mactavish 
—ever wink?” 

“IT never saw one.” 

“Maybe not. But when Mactavish was 
looking at us just now, I could have sworn he 
half closed one eye!” 

Kathleen laughed. “If Mactavish had 
climbed to the top of his house over there 
and shouted ‘Hallelujah!’ I wouldn't have 
been surprised. It’s what J feel like doing.” 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8 





after evening she slipped, pale-faced and 
wretched, behind the curtain. 

So Dora patted her shoulder. “I wish you 
didn’t hate it so much, honey. If Hittybelle’s 
hair would grow longer, she could be the dem- 
onstrator. She'd love showing off.” 

The water bubbled up into a boil. Dora 
shook the last pinch of tea into it out of a 
wrinkled paper bag, covered the pan with a 
tin plate. They liked tea leaves in their tea— 
Mother could read all sorts of riches and 
triumphs in them. 

Hunting up seven cups for the seven mem- 
bers of the Dramatic Company—the four 
sisters, and “the Host of Talented Artists” 
which consisted of Mother, Grand Patrick, 
and McKean—Dora poured the tea and, from 
habit, stared back over the road. In her 
amazement at what she saw, the tea spilled 
on her brown poplin. 

A youth, hardly more than a boy, was 
staggering up the mountain path to the road. 
That wasn’t so unusual—one often met dazed, 
weary folks on mountain roads—but about 
this fellow a pair of blackbirds fluttered and 
chattered as they followed him. The boy's 
red hair framed a face that ordinarily would 
have been ruddy, but weariness and worry 
had drained it. 

When he reached the wagon, he asked, 
“TIave you seen an old fellow along the road 
—you can hardly see his face for his beard— 
and he with only one eye?” 

They shook their heads. Mother pressed 
tea and biscuits and cold meat upon the 
stranger. He ate ravenously and the black- 
birds just as ravenously picked up every 
crumb. His name was Phineas, he told them. 
His father had named him after the great 
Phineas T. Barnum. Four years ago, when 
he was thirteen, he had come West with his 
father, a traveling magician. His father had 
been taken sick, had died in a miner's cabin. 
The homeless Phineas had stayed on with the 
old prospector. 

“He's a little addlepated,” Phineas con- 
fessed, “on one thing. He’s always sure some 
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one is out to rob him, or cheat him out of 
his mine. But I’m worried about his disap- 
pearing—it was just like he melted away. 
I've been hunting him for days.” 

“Why do the blackbirds follow you?” 
Hittybelle asked. 

“I've tamed them,” Phineas told her. “I 
thought I could work up a magician’s act 
with them, and make some money to help 
keep old Sam—that’s my friend—going. But 
now he’s lost, and I’m broke and alone,” he 
added. 

Mary Mallory said 
along with us, Phineas.” 

Dora tried to shake her head at Mother. 
Didn’t Mother realize they were having close 
shrift themselves ? 

“Mother, you promised Dora you wouldn't 
pick up any more down-and-outers,” Hitty- 
belle said in a nudging whisper, though it was 
loud enough for the boy to hear. 

The youth’s face flushed and his lips set. 
“I didn’t come to you begging for help,” he 
said proudly. “I only thought you might 
have seen old Sam as you came through the 
mountains.” 

Dora spoke in swift defense. “We've too 
much of a load as it is. We had to sell one 
span of mules, and that’s why poor Nip and 
Tuck get winded on us.” 

“It ain’t that we're close-fisted, lad,’’ Grand 
Patrick explained. “It’s only that evil times 
have fallen upon us. Time was when we 
were the star troupers of these mountains. We 
were greeted with cheers everywhere we set 
foot.” 

“O, yes,” Miss Nell put in, “and I have— 
I mean I had—seventeen gold watches, and a 
mustard can full of gold nuggets, and a whole 
handful of gold cuff-links that were thrown 
to me on the stage. But we had to sell them.” 

“Why are these evil times fallen upon 
you?” Phineas asked, taut with sympathy. 

“Because of the Countess,” answered Grand 
Patrick sadly. Then they all began talking at 
once about this Countess de Braganza who 
had brought her troupe right into their stamp- 
ing grounds. “She claims she came from 
Brazil—” 

“And they say a nobleman committed sui- 
cide because she wouldn’t marry him,” added 
Hittybelle. ‘And they say she has tantrums, 
and her troupe all fall a-trembling.” 

Miss Nell sighed enviously. “And for 
every trunkful of costumes we have, she has 
ten. And she has boxes of cosmetics and 
perfumes sent out from the East.” 

Mother put in, “And here I am, trying hard 
to find a handful of beets to simmer down to 
a few spoonfuls and thicken with cornstarch 
for rouge.” 

Phineas fumbled through his pockets, 
brought up a rabbit's foot, offered it to 
Mother with a shy smile. ‘“Here’s one you 
can use for make-up. I've saved it since last 
winter because it was cushiony and soft.” 

Miss Nell went on petulantly, “What they 
can see in this Countess! They say the 
prompter has to follow her about, giving her 
her lines!” 

As usual, when they were tired and dis- 
couraged, they began to talk about the chicken 
farm. Mitie touched Phineas’s arm to say, 
“We're going to stop all this trouping through 
the mountains. Just as soon as we get some 
money ahead, we're going to buy a chicken 
farm. We want a white house with scallops 
of wooden trimming, and there'll be white 
chickens on the grass. And all we'll have to 
do will be to go out and pick up fresh eggs.” 

“And I'll grow a garden, the like of which 

(Continued on page 45) 
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FROM FAR CATHAY 


KIVEITEH, HONAN, CHINA: Although I am not 
a Girl Scout, I greatly enjoy THE AMERICAN 
GirL. You cannot imagine how happy I was 
to receive a subscription to this lovely maga- 
zine, on my birthday last year. 

My mother and daddy are missionaries here 
in China. They are under the Southern 
Baptist Foreign Mission Board. We came 
to China in 1935. Our furlough will be due 
in 1942. Then we will go back to the United 
States for a year. 

I like China very much, although it is a 
very different country from America. The 
Chinese do things which are just opposite 
from the way we do them. They wear white 
clothes at funerals while we wear black. At 
weddings they almost always dress in red 
clothes, while American brides usually wear 
white clothes. We sleep on beds with soft 
mattresses while the Chinese sleep on beds of 
planks, with only a quilt underneath them. 

I have only had three copies of THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL so far, because of the irregularity 
of mails in China. Each day I look forward 
to the mails coming, hoping that I may re- 
ceive an AMERICAN GIRL magazine. 

Geneva Jo White 
THE ELEVENTH OF MARCH 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, LONG ISLAND: I can’t 
tell you how much I enjoy THE AMERICAN 
Girt. This is my first year, but I never 
thought much about the Girl Scouts untl 
I got this magazine. I joined at once and 
am going to Scouts the eleventh of March. 
I enjoy most A Penny for Your Thoughts and 
Winter Cottage. THE AMERICAN GIRL will 
help me a lot in Scouts, I think. I give all 
my thanks to you. 
Frances Morris 


ONE OF THE HAPPIEST DAYS 


New York, New York: Last Easter a sub- 
scription to THE AMERICAN GIRL was given 
to me, over which I was really thrilled. As 
I have managed to save up my allowance an-' 
have just renewed my subscription, I think 
it's about time I wrote you. 

The American Girl is the grande:t m-gazine 
ever put into print, and I enjoy every issue. 
The covers are charming. First cf all, I usually 
turn to A Penny for Your Thoughts, but since 
that exciting serial, Winter Cottage, has been 
going on, my first thought has been to find 
out what Eggs and Minty are doing. 
All the articles are very interesting, and the 


stories amusing, especially those about Lucy 
Ellen, Bushy and Lofty, and Dilsey. 

I thoroughly enjoyed Dog Stars of the 
Movies in the March issue, as dogs are my 


keenest interest. Do print more articles and 
stories about dogs! I have a little black 
cocker spaniel, and to me he is worth more 
than anything else I own. He is the first 
doggie in our family that I have ever known, 
and I will always remember the time when we 
got him as one of my happiest days. Princie 
will be a year old in April, and I will be 
sixteen in June. 
Jean Stewart Price 
BINDING THE MAGAZINE 

SILVER CREEK, NEw York: I'm a Girl Scout 
and my AMERICAN GiRL has been a help in 
more than one way in my Scouting. The 
Good Times with Books department helped 
me on my Reader badge. Although I have 
only taken this magazine for about five 
months, my sister has taken it for almost 
three years. For the Bookbinding badge, 
I bound twelve of her magazines together and 
covered them. As soon as I have twelve, I in- 
tend to bind them, with the letters handsome- 
ly brought out—'*THE AMERICAN GIRL.” 

Well, I'll conclude now with three cheers 
to THE AMERICAN GIRL from a Scout sister 
with all her heart put into the words! 

Emily Pratt 


FATHER SAYS 


GoosE CREEK, TExAs: We have not been 
subscribing for THE AMERICAN GIRL very 
long, but we are certainly glad we do sub- 
scribe for it. My father says it is well worth 
any girl's time to read THE AMER!CAt! GIRL. 

I am not a Girl Scout, but I hope to have 
the pleasure of being one soon. My favorite 
stories are those by Nancy Titus. 

Lorene Henson 
A GOOD HOME FOR BENNY 

GosHEN, New York: I am fourteen years 
old. I am not a Girl Scout, but Mother got 
me a year’s subscription to THE AMERICAN 
Girt for Christmas. After I read the maga- 
zine, I pass it on to a friend, and have her 
return it because I like to keep it in a file. 

My mother, sister, and I live on a farm 
about three miles from Goshen, and we have 
been snowed in for about three days, so I 
missed some school. I am in the first year 
of the high school in Goshen. 

We are all lovers of cats, and we each have 


one or two. I have a little gray kitten named 
“Polly.” Last week we saw a stray cat 
around and he became very friendly with me. 
The first thing I knew I had him in the house 
and was feeding him milk and meat. He 
stayed with us and is sitting beside me now 
as I write. I named him “Benny.” 


Florence M. Clarke 
ALAS, POOR GOLDFISH! 


VALLONIA, INDIANA: My subscription to the 
magazine stopped in December 1939, just 
when the story, Winter Cottage, was getting a 
good start. I showed Mother the splendid 
oter you were making for two years at two 
dollars. It worked—for guess what? On 
Christmas morning I was told by Mother that 
she and Dad had taken out a two year sub- 
scription! My, I was glad. 

I see that my darling Winter Cottage is 
about to stop. I wish it could go on and on. 
There isn’t a character in the magazine I don't 
like to read about. 

I have saved every one of my AMERICAN 
Girts and loaned them to a friend to read. 
After she had returned them to me, I asked her 
mother if she would consider subscribing for 
the magazine. She said she might—so some 
day you might receive a letter and two dollars! 

I have a little sister who has just started to 
school this year—she is six. She seems already 
to have taken an interest in the magazine. 
She asks me to read something under a pic- 
ture—and when I do, she asks questions about 
it. This morning, when I received my March 
issue, I found her on the floor trying to figure 
out some words. 

We live on the edge of town on a farm. I 
like to ride horses and go with the cattle to 
the “ole swimming hole’, and to roam over 
the fields and learn more about nature. I like 
to draw and paint pictures, too, and I have 
made up several poems of my own. One was 
published in the school paper. I am going to 
start next week on one for Mother's Day. 

I have a cat,-and I'm going to get a dog 
this summer. I have a red spotted pig called 
“Porky.” I had two goldfish, but Dad forgot 
and laid a magazine on the fish bowl and 
killed one; the other one flapped out of the 
bowl and we didn’t find him until it was too 
late. I play in the school orchestra. I play 
an accordion. 

There isn’t any Girl Scout troop in our 
town, but every one in my class wishes there 
were one. Hurrah for THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
and long may it be published in the land of 
the free and the home of the brave! 

Helen Jean Peters 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts Inc., attention Field Division, 14 West 49th St., New York City 
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SING for your SUPPER 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 








few out here have ever seen though there 
were many back in Ireland,” said Grand 
Patrick. ‘You'd be surprised at the seeds I've 
saved. I'll grow dreen to make yellow dye for 
Mary here, and rosemary to put in pomatum, 
and lavender for our Lustreen hair tonic.” 

Mother said, “I've always wanted one of 
these new sewing machines sitting in a corner 
of the room. They can sew as fast as a horse 
can trot. Look at my poor fingers from sew- 
ing up those long seams in costumes!” 

Dora sat in silence. She was still defensive- 
ly unhappy because of the look of enmity 
Phineas had flashed her for classing him as a 
down-and-outer. At last she murmured, “We 
must be getting on. Here, Hittybelle, put 
King Richard's breastplate back into the wag- 
on.” 

At the wagon’s edge Hittybelle let out a 
scream of alarm. ‘Mother—Dora—Pale Nip 
has eaten up nearly all of the moon!” She 
wrenched from the gluttonous mule the moon 
that must shine over Romeo and Juliet to- 
night. They had made it out of flour, sugar, 
green dye, and mustard to make it yellowish. 
But now it was a sick-looking, chewed-up 
sliver of moon. 

The mules were hastily hitched to the big 
wagon. Dora climbed into the high seat be- 
side Mitie and Grand Patrick, who had the 
Codger on his lap, and took the reins. 
Phineas flatly refused their half-hearted invi- 
tation to ride. “I like walking,” he said stub- 
bornly, steadying one of the blackbirds that 
perched on his shoulder. He answered 
Mother's smiling good-by with a forced grin, 
refusing to look at Dora as she drove off. 

The wagon had not gone far when Pale 
Nip slowed down, lifted one hoof distress- 
fully toward his middle. ‘Get on with you,” 
Dora cried, flicking the reins sharply over 
him. “You'll get no sympathy from us if you 
have the colic.” Pale Nip was always pilfer- 
ing from the wagon. Once it had been dried 
apples; another time the precious beets Moth- 
er wanted to use for rouge. 

The mule stopped, hung his head low, and 
began to moan. “We'll have to unhitch him,” 
Grand Patrick said grimly. ‘Mary, rummage 
out the salt and we'll pour some salt water 
down him.” 

They were unharnessing him when the 
stagecoach, with a swoop and a rattle, swept 
down the road. The driver yanked his six 
horses to a stop, looked down at them from 
his high seat. ‘Mule about to turn up its 
toes, eh?” he said with satisfaction. 

This was old Ferzen, veteran stage driver 
and long-time enemy of the Dramatic Troupe 
on the road. How many times had they 
shouted threats at each other because neither 
vehicle would pull over to let the other pass! 

“On your way, Ferzen,” Grand Patrick said, 
“if you want to have your plugs rubbed down 
in time to get a seat at our show to-night. 
And I've never known you to miss one.”” That 
was true. Although Ferzen was their sworn 
enemy on the road he was their stanchest ad- 
mirer in the theatre. 
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For Bad or Friend— RO TOOLS REEBEB— Braid and assemble 
this Gorgeous 1%" Belt. Father, Brother or Friend will 
“i treasure a gift of your own handiwork. W orth $2.50 finished. 


MAKE LOVELY BRAIDED BELT, 5 


Kit—10 Strand Ready cut TopGrain 
s; Lacing; Loop and End Straps; Needle; Tongue 


AMAZING OFFER 
Cowhide Beit Serap; Ey: 

Buckle, full Instructions. Makes up to 42” waist. Enclose 7S¢ plus 1S¢ for post- 
age and handling. Colors: Black, Brown, Tan, Natural, White. Catalog FREE. 


Crosby St. + Dept AGS + Chicage 
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“She was the best Queen ever!” 


“Golly, I was excited when Laurie was made Queen of our Carnival! But 
of course I always knew she would be. You see, Laurie's more than just 
pretty. She’s awfully smart, and she can really sing. And, gee, her poise is 


something wonderful! I've never once seen Laurie flustered or upset!” 


T WOULD BE PRETTY HARD for Laurie 

to be forever poised and self-confident 
if she were uncomfortable or worried by 
fears of embarrassment several days a 
month. 

That’s why Miracle Modess is such a 
favorite with happy, active girls like 
Laurie. They know that wonderfully 
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Different! Modess is not a layer-type 
napkin. It has a downy fluff-filler! So 
airy-soft, it moulds to the body perfectly 
—without bulk or bunching. What's 
more, Modess now brings you a grand 
comfort feature called ‘‘Moisture 
Zoning”! 

Softer! Cut a Modess pad and you'll see 
why Modess is softer! The filler is’ so 
different from the close-packed, papery 
layers found in some napkins! Modess 
stays softer, too, because ‘‘Moisture 
Zoning” acts to direct moisture inside 
the pad, keeping edges dry and com- 
fortable longer than ever before. 


soft, safe Modess brings new comfort 
and peace of mind to ‘‘difficult days.” 

So why don’t you get Junior Miracle 
Modess real soon? It’s a smaller, slightly 
narrower pad, designed especially for 
young girls. Yet it gives you all the 
amazing comfort and safety of regular- 
size Modess. 


“Just listen to this...” 


Safer! Every Modess pad has a special 
moisture-resistant backing, marked by 
a blue line. Take out the backing from 
a Modess pad. Drop some water on it 
and see for yourself—not a drop strikes 
through! 


Now, it’s easy to understand why 
Modess means glorious comfort and 
peace of mind to thousands of girls 
everywhere! 


And more good news—though softer 
and safer, Junior Modess costs less! Ask 
mother today to buy Junior Miracle 
Modess. 








PADDLE THE 
Indian 


Way 


* @ Tue Indian way 
is the water way, 
that twists through 
the wonders of wil- 

derness. And an Old Town Canoe is an 

Indian craft that brings new pleasure 

and sport. 

It’s easy to paddle this birchbark’s 
twin that’s safer and stronger to use. The 
effortless sweep of the bubbling blade 
takes you and your friends to fun! 
FREE CATALOG show all Binds of Canoe 


boards. Also Outboard Boats, including big 
all-wood family boats. Rowboats. Dinghies. 
Write today. Address Old Town Canoe Com- 


pany, 625 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 
























y for $] 00 


You can't have too many 
of these utility shirts. For 
tennis, golf, hiking and all 
out door sports. Wear them 
tucked in or over your skirt, 
slacks or shorts. Choice of 
crew or cardigan neck. 
Made of very fine white 
lisle trimmed with blue, 
navy, pink and yellow. Has 
a handy pocket. Sizes 32 














AT TREMENDOUS 
SAVINGS 


to 40—At your favorite store or 
roe Semple book of 


colors. 22nd 


Birthday Sale! Savings” a og 3314 % over our 
usual low prices! FREE styles and jnstructions. 
Get genuine WONOCO-‘‘World’s largest, finest 
variety of Wool and Novelty yarns’’. Sold on 

guarantee. 


WONOCO YARN Co., 
371 Grand St., Dept. 3-4, New York 


3 Mew! Bicycle Shock Absorber! 


Wonderful new E-M Shock Ab- 

sorbing Stem. Has a rubber cush- 

ion that takes the jolts out of rid- 
ing. Fits all bikes. Stream-lined. 
Chrome-plated. Better than a 
s»>ring fork—and less expensive. 
Bringsyour bikeuptodate. If your 





dealer cannot supply you, order di- 
rect—$1.95 postpaid. Money-back 
guarantee. Circular on request. 


E. M. Manufacturing Co., 2144 Grand River 









LAST CALL! 


With the aes Fa drawing toa 
¢, time for buying class pins 


Sterling Silver. 
plated pins 35c singly —$3.00 Dozen. 


Grouse Company 
rth 














c. K. 
301 Bruce Avenue, No ‘O, 
Send for 600 FREE Samples 
Take advantage of our new lower 
prices on yarns—We sell at whole- 


sale as well as retail. 


YARN NOVELTY CO., (42-BE) North 9th St., Phila., Pa. 
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Ferzen greeted this remark with derision. 
“You won't get to Oratown for a day or two 
with that mule puffed up like a balloon. May- 
be I'd better give you your mail now.” He 
reached into the leather pouch on the seat 
beside him, tossed down two letters. With a 
final triumphant grin, he cracked his whip 
and the stage lurched on. 

One letter was for McKean from an actor 
friend in New York. Dora glanced over 
Mother's shoulder at the other envelope which 
| was covered with date stamps and forwarding 
addresses from a half-dozen mining towns in 
Colorado. It was hard to tell how long the 
letter had been following them. 

Mother's voice was exasperated. 
from your Aunt Hitty.” 

“O, why does that woman keep pestering 
us!” cried Nell. 

Dora stood with her hand on the mule’s 
bridle. “I know exactly what it says. All 
that stuff about how she'd be failing in her 
duty if she let the children of her dear, dead 
nephew keep up this terrible life of play- 
| acting.” 
| “Don't forget,” put in Hittybelle, “that 
| part about her being the lawful guardian of 
| you, Dora and Nell, since both your parents 
| are dead.” 

Dora's eyes rested on Mother, mirroring 
| the bewilderment she always felt when Aunt 
| Hitty’s letters reminded her that she and Nell 

had no parents. She couldn't believe that 
Mother wasn't Mother. Now she murmured, 
| “I just can’t believe that Nell and I are or- 
phans when you're here.” 

| She who had been the lovely Mary Mallory 
| dropped her arm over Dora's shoulders. “I 
| know, Sweet, neither can I believe it. It's so 
| silly of Aunt Hitty, because you and Nell 
| were my babies just as much as Mitie and 
| Hittybelle here. But don’t worry, child,’ she 
went on, as she started to open the letter. 
“Colorado Territory is a long, long way from 
Ohio and Aunt Hitty.” 

Phineas had caught up with them. Seeing 
that Pale Nip’s legs were beginning to buckle 
under him, he cried out a warning. ‘Don’t 
let the mule lie down! Keep him going, or 
the gas will work around to his heart. We 
ought to have a hot blanket to put over his 
sides.” 

It took all their combined efforts to keep 
the heavy-footed, swollen mule from settling 
in his tracks, to keep him moving. Phineas 
built a fire, heated water in a bucket. When 
it was steaming hot, he put some in a bottle, 
mixed salt with it. Tipping the mule’s ..ead 
sideways, he poured it down the animal's 
throat. Dora got a blanket from the wagon. 
Phineas helped her wring it out of the hot 
water, and lay it over the mule’s bulging sides. 
And finally their efforts were rewarded. The 
mule lifted his head, looked about with faint 
interest in life. 

Phineas was whistling to his blackbirds, 
getting ready to tramp on. Dora said stiffly, 
“You might as well ride with us.” 

“You needn't worry!” he replied angrily. 
“I'm not one of the down-and-outers that will 
sponge off you. Im only aiming to find old 
Sam.” 

Nell pleaded in her best manner, 


“It's 





“IT wish 


Mercutio to-night. We're all doubling and 
trebling in so many parts—I don't see how 





ROLLS DEVELOPED 


largements. 8 Never Fede Prints. 25e. 
| CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, 





you would go with us and take the part of 


Two Beautiful Double-Weight Professional En- 


Wis. 
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I can change quick enough for Mercutio. 
You'd fill the part perfectly, It'd be such a 
favor.” 

“But I don’t know the part,” Phineas said, 
though Nell’s pleading had partly mollified 
him. 

“Dora will teach it to you,” Nell promised 
readily. “She taught it to Mitie and Hitty- 
belle once. Here, you sit up there beside 
Dora and she'll teach you the lines.” 

Mitie crowded over to make room, and 
Phineas climbed in. The raggedness of his 
clothes, the wornness of his shoes, were a re- 
proach to Dora. She said, “Your Queen Mab 
speech is the longest, though it isn’t hard to 
learn.’’ But she was thinking, “He doesn’t like 
me. He thinks the rest of the folks are kind 
and generous and lovely—and that I'm a pen- 
ny-pinching shrew.” She sighed. Some one had 
to pinch pennies in the Dramatic Company 
of the Rockies. 

They made slow progress, the rest of the 
way. But at last, just when lamps were be- 
ginning to twinkle in windows, they saw 
the handful of dwellings which was Oratown, 
lying in a saucer beneath them. 

On the outskirts of the town, Grand Patrick 
got out his brocade vest, his cut-glass pin big 
as a cherry. The mules were decorated with 
red rosettes. When Grand Patrick began 
thumping his drum, Pale Nip forgot his sick 
fag and pranced along with Tuck as though 
it was only a tight rein that kept them from 
running away entirely. 

Boom-boom and a rat-a-tat-tat went the 
drum. But the crowd was slow in gathering. 
Dora guided the wagon up the uneven street, 
pulled up outside the log opera house at the 
end of Main Street. The building was 
lighted. Could it be that the opera house 
manager and owner had lighted it for them? 
They'd sent word ahead that they would 
reach Oratown either yesterday or to-day. 

Grand Patrick went inside. He was gone 
for some time. When he came back he looked 
tired, his broad shoulders sagging in spite of 
the gay vest and flowing tie. The cut-glass 
pin seemed suddenly to have lost its sparkle 
along with Grand Patrick's eyes. He said, 
“The Countess de Braganza and her troupe are 
about to give Oratown a rare treat.” 

“You mean to-night?’ cried Dora. 
she got the opera house to-night?” 

“But we sent word ahead that we'd be 
here,” Mother protested. 

“The manager said he was looking for us 
all day. He put her off by telling her he was 
saving the opera house for us. And then, 
this afternoon, that musk-ox of a Ferzen came 
in with the stage coach and told him we were 
stuck, up on the mountain, with a dying mule. 
So the house was given over to the Countess.” 

Even as they stood there, disheartened, two 
workmen came out with a huge white placard 
and tacked it over the doorway. The words 
on the big paper, flapping in the wind, seemed 
to mock at them: 


“Has 


TONIGHT—TONIGHT 
The Beautiful and Talented 
COUNTESS DE BRAGANZA 
Will Render Immortal Juliet 


in 
ROMEO AND JULIET 


(To be Continued) 













Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices frem 30c up- 
ay for our attractive, free catalog. 


2 Dept. B, METAL ARTS CO., Ine., Rochester, W. ¥. 
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Rule of Life 


A Negro who had 
made considerable 
money was asked what 
was the secret of his 
success. He replied, 
“Ah nevah attempts 
the impossible, and ah (F) 
always codperates with he 
the inevitable.” —Sent 
by DARLENE BLUME, 
Sumner, lowa. siaamaane 


Ear for Music 


A farmer's daughter 
had at last persuaded 
her father to let her 
take singing lessons, 
but on the condition 
that she practice when 
he was out working in 
the fields. One day he 
came back to the house 
unexpectedly during 
the day. 

“What's that horri- 
ble noise, Minnie?’ 
he asked his wife. 


economics editor. 


floor with her.’ 


WILSON, Detroit, 





The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


Help! Help! 


“Help your wife,” 
“When she washes 
the dishes, wash the dishes with her; 
when she mops the floor, mop up the 
‘"—Sent by 
Michigan. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and | 
address. A book will be awarded to every | wit 
girl whose joke is published in this box. 


Dark Prospect 


BELLE: Do you 
really believe that 
some people can tell 
the future with cards? 

NELL: Yes, my 
\ mother can. She took 
one look at my report 
card, and told me just 
what would happen 
os when Dad got home. 
—Sent by ANNIE 
Moore, Tamassee, 
South Carolina. 


advises one home 


Little Brother 


When my little 
brother had his sixth 
birthday, he invited 
two of his little friends 
who were brothers. 
When it was nearly 
time for them to come, 
he said to Mother, 
“Sammy and Martin 
soon be _ here, 
agreating their minds.” 

Mother asked, 


SHIRLEY 








“That, dear,’ she 
replied proudly, “is Jane cultivating her voice.” 
“Cultivating!” exclaimed the farmer. ‘That 
ain't cultivating—that’s harrowing !"’"—Sent b) 
Mary ANN Hursu, Cloguet, Minnesota. 


In the Pullman 


“There are some spectacles,” mused the 
traveler, ‘that one never forgets.” 
“Tell me where I can get a pair,” 
old lady across the aisle. 
ting mine.”—Sent by 
North Bend, Ohio. 


said an 
“I'm always forget- 
PHYLLIS BYRNSIDE, 





Literal 


A small boy who had been sent to the bakery 
shop for bread returned home without it. 

His mother asked him why he did not get 
the bread. He replied, ‘They had a sign on 
. 1e door which said ‘Home Baking’.”—Sent 

y Potty PLUNKETT, Houston, Pennsylvania. 


“Brother, what do you 

mean ‘agreating their minds’ ?” 
“Well,” he said, “one or the other of them 
always has a great mind to be a-doing some- 
thing.” —Sent by ANNE Pitispury, Salisbury, 


Maryland. | 





Cruel Truth 


YouNG Woman: Will you please tell me 
how to pronounce the name of the stone in 
this ring? Is it “turkoise’’ or “turkwoise’’ ? 

JEWELER (after inspecting it): The correct 
pronunciation is “glass.”—Sent by EpitH 
Oraka, Seattle, Washington. 


His Answer 


A teacher was giving a talk about kindness 
to animals. He said, “If I saw a boy beating 
a donkey and made him stop, what virtue 
would I be showing?” 

“Brotherly love,” replied the bewildered pu- 
pil.—Sent by JEAN Dirks, Evanston, Illinois. 
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WHICH IS YOU? 


Ri 





to good grooming 


Does your blouse show stains from underarm 
moisture ? Are your blouse and skirt “always- 
coming-apart” ? Are your tummy and derriere 


a little too curvy? 


? Just try these 3 easy steps 
to good grooming. 


Step into 
a girdle 


Kleinert’s 2-way- =|= 
stretch girdles with 
“sta-put” tops give 
just enough control to 
make you look trim. Sleek hip- 
lines and a small waist—a big 
improvement for $2! 





\! ¢, Pin matching 
~ shields in 
\ ~ blouse 





Kleinert’s pin-in 
i sport shields match your blouse 
and sweater colors. Safe, sure 
protection against those horrid 
underarm stains! 35¢ a pair, 3 
Adjust 
7 garment gripper 
ie | 2 _ skirt 
€ clever little gadgets 
\S to fasten into your 
| skirt and prevent 





for $1. 
blouse from “riding 
, * up.” 50¢ a pair. 

Ask at your favorite Notion 
Counter for these and all the other “Young 
Notions” that Kleinert’s has designed for 
YOU —in your size and styled the way you 
like them! 


Prices slightly higher on the Pacific Coast and in Canada 
YOUNG NOTIONS 
by ° ? 


TM REG US PAT OFF 


TORONTO...NEW YORK...LONDON 











BE ST 


way to mount and dis- 
play snapshots, stamps, 






drawings, ete. Quick, 
safe, inexpensive. Pro- 
tects while showing to 
REGULAR the best advantage. 
NuAce Corners are in 
4 styles: 
Regular, Junior, Senior, in black, white, gray, 
green, red, sepia, ivory, gold, and silver. Also 
erystal-clear Transparent style. 
Only a dime a pkg. anywhere in the U. S., or 


send us 10¢ (Canada 15c) for pkg. and samples. 


24 Gould St. ACE ART CO. Reading, Mass. 














SCARCE TRIANGLE! 


(as shown) from far-off Tannou Touva, plus 
dandy packet incindine Borneo Ant-Eater, 
ree aa k & Silver Mourning stamp, 






World's largest Map, Gian ” 

Mermaid ead- Hunter, ay 

countries 8 _ proval applicants for 
nuine perforation gaug 

FALK, Inc. Dept. A Box 522 Jacksonville, Florida 





Panama Canal 
Commemorative & 
z innat- 


CANAL ZONE 


A ese ‘*Midg- 

**, giant Diamond, ‘‘Christ’’ 

Triangle, Mozambique, Megeces, 
Giraffe, ete. Only 5c w 

provals. Potomac Stamp Co., 

De pt. 11, Washington, D.C 








LIBERIA ZOO TRIANGLE! 
(shown), also famous Will Rogers Airmail, 
rish George Washington stamp, Italian, 
Abyssinia, Sahara Desert, Pirate isenet. 
South Seas, Ships, etc.—all FREE —— big 
lists one a provals. Send ze postage 
NTAL STAMP CO. 
Artington- al 







Baltimore, Md. 





Foreign Coin, banknote, and large 
illustrated coin catalog free, 
for 4c postage. Up 
SH 











‘“FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!”’ 


Send today for our valuable ‘‘Stamp Finder'’—an illustrated book- 
let enabling you instantly to identify “al difficult stamps and to 
tell at a glance the countries from whic ey come! Also fine packet 
of =< and unusual stamps from “aches He rzegovina, Monaco, 
prus, ete. including maps, ships, animals and strange 
* ait free toa prove al a wy ye enclosing 5c pesteee. 
GARCELON stam Pc 907, Calais, Main 
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. 
U. S. Approval Service 
We have a fine line of U. S. approvals—Air- 
mails, Commemoratives, 19th entury, Ha- 
wali, Confederat and eget Write 

today for a trial selection on appro 
Huber Stamp Co. 
1227 Chelton Ave. 


Dept. 2s 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Gift Edition Stamp Annual Free 


Sixty Pages with hundreds of Illustrations featuring 
Canadians, Newfoundlands, United States, Colonials, 
Foreign, Supplies. Sent FREE. GRAY STAMP COM- 
PANY, Dept. AG., Toronto, Canada. 





STAMP COLLECTION 
Contains Africa; Confederate States (fac- 
simile); China te Wild Goose’’; French Colonies; Beautiful 
Belgian Queen Astrid stamp. ete. all free to approval 
applicants sending 3c postage any enees 7c. Watermark 
Detector, 2c. 15 Confederate Prints 


FREE! 





Tatham Stamp Co., 281 Belmont iG 5), Springfield, Mass. 
3 & t gr 29 different Borneo, Liberia, South 
Seas, Uganda, Togo, etc., with ap- 


prov als. Send 8c for postage. 


OCHECO LIBRARIES OVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





50 different, fine U. S. 
Perforation Gauge, 10c 


Pprovals 
HE STAMP SHOP 
815 Holland Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


including 
with >- 





Including Uruguay, Monaco, 


110 DIFFEREN Argentina, Brazil, Chile, a 


scarce So. American Airmail, ete., 3c to approval applicants. 
H. HUNZIKER’S, Box 225-G, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





EXCHANGE YOUR DUPLICATES—Send 100 and 
dime. Receive 100 and the ONLY set ever issued by 
WHITE RUSSIA. Large Pictorials, 10 val. Mint. 
D. ROSE, 2855 Claflin Ave., New York, N. ¥. 





Penny Approvals: Thousands different, Pictorials, Com- 
memoratives. Raymax, Box 21-G. Station Y, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FIVE 5c Sets for 10c with A ‘PPro als 
FRANKLIN STAMP CO., 595 Haddon Ave., lingswood,N.J. 
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NE hundred years ago British authori- 

ty was established in New Zealand. 

Now the British Dominion at the 
other side of the world has issued a special 
series of twelve commemorative stamps to 
celebrate New Zealand’s centenary as a mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
They tell a dramatic story of the Dominion’s 
discovery, colonization, and progress. 

The arrival of the Maoris, a Polynesian 
race who first settled New Zealand in 1350, 
is the subject used for the half-penny dark- 
blue-green. The first European to discover 
New Zealand was a Dutchman named Abel 
Janssen Tasman, who reached the west coast 
of South Island in 1642. The Dutch, how- 
ever, did not follow up his discovery. The 


| two-penny dark-brown and blue-green shows 


Tasman, 
country. 

Captain James Cook in his Endeavour re- 
discovered New Zealand in October 1769. 
He explored the coast line and took possession 
of the country for Great Britain, but the 
home government disavowed his action. The 
one-penny red and brown-violet portrays 
Cook, his ship, and his chart of New Zealand. 

After many years, trade in timber developed 
between New South Wales and New Zealand, 
and whalers and sealers were active in New 
Zealand waters. A missionary station was es- 
tablished at the Bay of Islands in 1814, but 
the British government opposed any attempts 
at colonization. 

In 1839 the British Government, hearing 
that a body of French settlers had set out 
for New Zealand, hastily dispatched a naval 
ofhcer, Captain Hobson, to negotiate with the 
Maoris. He landed with his followers on 
January twenty-second, 1840, as shown on the 
three-penny rose-lilac and deep-lilac. On 
February sixth Hobson arranged the Treaty 


his ship, and his chart of the new 


|of Waitangi with the Maoris, who accepted 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 








the sovereignty of Queen Victoria and, in 
return, received a guarantee of their pos- 
sessions. The two-and-a-half-penny  dark- 
ultramarine and green pictures the ceremony 
of the signing of the treaty, while the five- 
penny dark-brown and light-blue shows the 
hoisting of the British flag at Akaroa on 
August eleventh, 1840. 

The one-and-a-half-penny violet and blue 


aeveswr f 





pictures the five sovereigns of the British 
Empire during the last hundred years. In the 
center oval, surmounted by the Crown, is 
King George VI. At his left, in smaller 
ovals, are Queen Victoria and King George 
V. At his right are King Edward VII and 
King Edward VIII. The design is enriched 
with the banners of the Empire and that of 
New Zealand. 

“The Progress of Transport” is the name 
given to the design of the four-penny violet 
and brown-violet. In the center is shown a 
modern passenger liner with an_ airplane 
above it. Ox teams on a ‘narrow road at the 
left are balanced, at the right, by a modern 
ra:lroad train. 

A map of the world is spread out upon the 
six-penny purple and emerald-green, the route 
clearly marked from the Empire's largest 
island, New Zealand, to the British Isles. 

The seven-penny vermilion and black por- 
trays a Maori council, a vivid picture of 
native life as it was in these islands. The 
nine-penny red-orange and olive-green con- 
trasts gold mining in 1861 and 1940. A 
giant kauri, the “big tree’ of New Zealand, 
is shown upon the one-shilling black and 
light-olive. The stamps are beautifully en- 
graved and many of the borders were sug- 
gested by Maori carvings. 

New Zealand was granted self-government 
in 1852, a full parliamentary system was es- 
tablished in 1856, and the country became a 
Dominion in 1907. 








WHEN ORDERING STAMPS 


from our advertisers, be sure to write 
your name and address clearly, and to 
give your FULL NAME and COMPLETE 
ADDRESS. The stamp dealer will do 
his best to fill your order carefully and 
promptly. You can avoid delays by 
making sure that your name and ad- 
dress are given in your order. 











What are “APPROVALS”? 


or “approval sheets,”? mean sheets 
with stamps attached which are made up and sent 
out by dealers. *‘Approvals’’ sent by advertisers 
involve no obligation on the part of the receiver 
except that they must be paid for, or returned 
promptly and in good condition. 

The price of each stamp is on 
collector should detach those 
buy, then return the sheet with the remaining 
stamps in as good order as when received, enclos- 
ing with it the price of the stamps he has detached 
and, most important, his name, street address, cily 
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DRESSING the PLAY 


The same is true of a medieval production; 
cuffs, berets, hats, all should be different. 
Remember that nobles and commonfolk did 
not dress alike. Costuming a Play, by Rea 
Wells and Elizabeth Grimball, published by 
the D. Appleton-Century Co., gives excellent 
line drawings of costumes, from the Egyptians 
through the Mid-Victorian period. 

Do not costume all the characters in vivid 
shades. You must have some dark costumes 
to “hold the scene down,” as they say. Do 
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not mix your centuries; put your wrist watch 
and bangle bracelet away when you are an 
angel in the Christmas pageant, or the pro- 
logue of a medieval tragedy. Be sure to wear 
your hair in the mode of the period you are 
representing. 


Editor’s Note: Further suggestions and a 
list of basic costumes are given on pages 28 
and 29, in Miss Schrottky’s article, “The 
Camp Costume Box.” 


“SOMEONE YOU KNOW” 
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the necessities of war. You see—” he smiled 
forlornly— “the food Uncle Sam_ provides 
for us soldiers isn't as good as it might be. 
The canned meat is spoiled, and our only 
fresh meat is the vermin that crawls in our 
bread.” He paused at sight of her horrified 
expression, then went on earnestly, “The boys 
get desperate when they see such plenty about 
them. You can’t blame them for that. Self- 
preservation is the first law of nature.” 

Did he think to appease her with such an 
explanation? Lindsay's whole soul was up in 
arms. Stanch little Southerner that she was, 
she had only contempt for these Northern 
men. Yet the brown eyes looking into hers 
were honest and kind, and they seemed beg- 
ging her to be lenient. These comrades, 
they seemed to be saying, were not thieves 
and bloodthirsty rascals as people thought 
them, they were nothing but hungry boys. 
Hungry? She was glad of it! “Sir, if you've 
found out what you came for, please go. 
You're wasting my time,” she answered in 
her most frigid manner. 

The young man stared at her for a moment, 
taken aback at the curtness of her tone. “I'm 
sorry you consider your time wasted,” he re- 
plied. Then, turning, he leaped into his sad- 
dle, wheeled his horse, and galloped away. 
At the gateway, however, he paused and 
shouted over his shoulder, “You've had a 
good look at a Yankee, anyway!” 

Now, as Lindsay went in search of Gordon, 
she was thinking of that encounter. What 
a long time ago it seemed! So much had hap- 
pened, this strangely unreal morning, to put 
the episode out of her mind. Was that hand- 
some young Yankee officer fighting, she won- 
dered, over there where the booming of can- 
non had been going on since dawn? If so, 
perhaps he'd been wounded; he might even 
now be dead. The thought disturbed her 
more than she cared to admit. He was her 
enemy—if he was killed, she ought to be 
glad. But deep in her innermost heart she 
knew she would not be glad. 

Down in the slave quarters, she found 
Gordon playing soldier with a half dozen 
ragged colored boys of about his own age, 
armed with broomsticks, old bed-slats, and 
hoe-handles as implements of warfare. With 
rolling eyes and mouths stretched in the 
widest of grins, they marched, presented arms, 
charged, or retreated, eager'to follow young 
Marse’’ Gordon's slightest command. 

“Halt, or I fire!” shouted the young com- 
mander as Lindsay approached. 

She obeyed, laughing. 

“Forward, my gallant men, and surround 
her!” he ordered. “She may be a Yankee 
spy. I have given my men strict orders,” he 


added in a confidential whisper, “to shoot any 
prowling Yankees on sight.” 

“Ha, my fine Captain!’ returned Lindsay, 
falling into the spirit of the thing. “Do you 
fail to penetrate my disguise? I am your 
Colonel! And if you dare to accuse me of 
being a Yankee, I'll have you court-martialed.” 

Somewhat chagrined and extremely apolo- 
getic, Gordon withdrew his men and _al- 
lowed his sister to go on her way in peace. 
Lindsay wandered on past the groups of shan- 
ties occupied by the Negroes, in search of old 
Uncle Mose who, now approaching his nine- 
tieth year, was suffering with rheurnatism. 

She found the old man in the doorway of 
his cabin, busily cleaning and oiling an old 
gun. 

“Isn't that the musket from up in the attic, 
Mose?” she asked in surprise. 

Mose chuckled. ‘“Yas-sum, dat's him, 
Miss Lindsay,” was his reply. ‘Miss Mattie 
tol’ me, two-free days ago, to git ‘im down 
an’ load ‘im. Some varmint been a-bur- 
rowin’ unnerneaf our henhouse an’ killin’ 
some of our chicks.” He went on after a 
pause, “Young Marse Gordon, he set great 
store by dis ol’ musket. Done tried to sneak 
it out o' here, to play sodjer. When ah 
ketched ‘im, ah tells ‘im, ‘Guns ain’ no fitten 
playthings foh li'l boys. When yo’ growed 
up, a big man like you pappy, den you can 
fight!’"" He chuckled reminiscently. 

Leaving the old man to his work, Lindsay 
walked on aimlessly, reluctant, for the time 
being, to return home. The house would be 
a sorry place without Mother whose cheerful 
spirit usually dominated it. Scarcely noticing 
where her steps were leading, she came, after 
an hour's rambling, to a patch of woods on 
the edge of the plantation and close to the 
railroad tracks. 

The gleaming rails, stretching away in nar- 
rowing perspective to New Orleans and the 
East had always intrigued Lindsay. To-day, 
however, she scarcely noticed them for, seated 
on the ties, not thirty feet from where she 
was standing was her Yankee caller of yes- 
terday. Deeply absorbed in rcading a letter, 
he was plainly unconscious of being ob- 
served. As Lindsay watched him, holding 
her breath for fear some sound might betray 
her presence, he stuffed the letter into his 
pocket. An expression of deep sadness 
crossed his face, and he clenched his hands, 
as if he were fighting down an impulse to 
weep. Homesick probably, thought Lindsay, 
her heart swelling with pity for this unhappy 
young man whom, to her surprise, she found 
herself regarding not as an enemy of the 
Confederacy but as a human being in distress. 

She turned to go and a twig under her 
foot crackled. The young man glanced up, 
saw her, and sprang to his feet. For a 
moment he stared at her haughtily, angered 
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that she had witnessed his outburst of emo- 
tion; then he said, with an ironic inflection, 
“Ah, it’s my little rebel friend!” 

Stung by his tone, Lindsay's face grew 
hot. ‘Why aren’t you over at Bayou Teche 
where the Yankees are fighting?” she de- 
manded. 

The young man frowned. “I suppose 
you think I'm a deserter,’ he replied. ‘Sorry 
to disappoint you. It’s a hot little scrap 
we're having with the gunboat Cotton. I 
wish duty had ordered me there.” 

“You dike to fight?”” Her eyes widened 
in amazement. 

The young soldier shook his head. ‘Heaven 
forbid!” he exclaimed. “But the sooner we 
settle this thing, one way or the other, the 
sooner we can get home.” 


He went on in a more friendly tone, “You 
see, I've a little sister about your age, back 
home in Baldwinsville. It’s two years since 
I've seen her, and this letter from my mother 
brings news of her grave illness.’ He reached 
into his pocket, took out a photograph. 
“This is her picture,” he said simply. 

Lindsay felt an instinctive liking for the 
Northern girl, whose face was wistful, yet 
wholly sweet in its expression. The big dark 
eyes beneath the smoothly parted hair were 
like those of the young man standing beside 
her. 

“She's beautiful!’ she cried impulsively. 

“She’s as good as she is beautiful,’’ said 
the young man with pride. “I’m hoping—” 

He stopped abruptly, his eyes staring at a 
point just beyond Lindsay. ‘‘Put that gun 
down, you young rascal!” he shouted, push- 
ing the girl to one side. 

Lindsay whirled. There on the fringe of 
the woods stood Gordon, the old musket in 
his hands. 


me?” (You see, we've tried to use Kipling’s 

helpers. He says, “I keep six honest serving 

men. They taught me all I know. Their 
names are What and Why and When and 

How and Where and Who.”’) 

Perhaps you'd like some suggestions as to 
things girls can do. Of course, Girl Scouts 
can find these in their Handbook, and all 
gitls are welcome to find them there, also. 
Let's list a few, as those who look at citizen 
jobs see them: 

1. Housekeeping jobs, seeing that every place 
we work or play in, outside the home as 
well as in, is as carefully picked up as we 
want our homes to be. 

. Safety work, starting inside the home and 
going on outside with the support of all 
who do it, as professionals or volunteers— 
police, firemen, etc. 

. Health work of every description, but es- 
pecially looking to those things which make 
people ill, and trying to build up, in so far 
as we can, a community with strong re- 
sistance to disease of all sorts. 

. Beautifying work. This covers not only 
planting of gardens and grass, and picking 
up so that the community may look lovely, 
but everything one can do in the line of 
art, looking at the entire community as we 
look at our own homes, as a place one can 
enjoy living in. 

. Getting ready to vote. Knowing all one 
can about the responsibilities of a citizen. 
There is an excellent book, written by 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy V. Wright, and called 
How to Be a Responsible Citizen. It is 
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“I’m going to shoot you, you sneaking 
Yankee!” he cried. 

“No, Gordy, no!” Lindsay flung herself 
between the two as Gordon pulled the trig- 
ger. There was a flash, a report, and she 
sank to the ground, blood streaming from 
her shoulder. 

The musket slipped from Gordon's fingers. 
“I didn’t know it was loaded,” he said thick- 
ly. Then, seeing the widening stain upon 
her dress, he screamed, “I’ve killed her! 
I've killed my sister!” In a frenzy of grief 
and terror, he plunged into the woods. 

Dropping to his knees beside the girl, the 
young man gently examined the injury. 
“Thank God, it’s only a flesh wound!” he 
muttered, then glanced up sharply at the 
sound of running feet. 

“Here, some of you, carry her to the house,” 
he ordered the frightened Negroes who gath- 
ered around them. Lifting the injured girl, 
he laid her in the arms of a husky mulatto 
woman with the injunction, ‘See that her 
wound is dressed at once. I’m going to find 
her brother!” 


Night had come, starlit and quiet, for the 
guns had stopped booming over near Bayou 
Teche. Lindsay and her mother, waiting and 
hoping for some news of Gordon, sat on the 
dark verandah. Eight hours had passed since 
he had disappeared, and, though the field 
hands had been instantly summoned to join 
in the search, thus far there had been no word. 

“Something has happened to him—I know 
it,” whispered Mother with white lips. 

Lindsay squeezed her hand encouragingly. 
“Don’t worry, Mother. They're sure to find 
him when daylight comes.” 

“But he’s so afraid in the dark,” moaned 
her mother. 

“Hark! 


I think someone’s coming,” Lind- 
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full of actual case illustrations and so 
interesting that one reads it as one would 
a story. 

. All sorts of Lend-a-Hand work, again tak- 
ing over those things in citizen activities 
which are appropriate to do and, at the 
same time, relieve older people. It isn’t 
very exciting, perhaps, to address enve- 
lopes, to usher at meetings, and to do the 
many things that older people sometimes 
are all too ready to delegate to younger 
folks, but when one realizes that these are 
an essential part of the activity and that 
doing them should relieve people with 
more experience for more difficult jobs, 
they become much more worth while. 

. Encourage, wherever one possibly can, the 
Democratic Process wherever it is working. 
You and I know what that means. We 
realize that we are citizens of a democracy. 
This means that every single one of us has 
a right to an effective part in making the 
group decisions. We are not satisfied that 
the majority should make these decisions, 
but we want the minority to have their 
say, too. We want every single person to 
be educating himself or herself to take part 
in this Democratic Process. It seems to me 
both stimulating and interesting that we, 
each one of us, no matter how young, can 
actually take part in this Process in the 
home, in the school, and in the other 
groups in which we work, and that we can 
be interested in and further this Process in 
every group where it is making an attempt 
to exist. 
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say breathed, and leaned forward, straining 
her ears to listen. 

From far up the road, in the direction of 
Thibodaux, came the pound, pound of a 
horse’s hoofs. Nearer, nearer, turning in at 
the gate. A mornent later the shadowy out- 
lines of horse and rider appeared, coming 
swiftly toward them between the dark oaks 
of the driveway. 

Lindsay and her mother hurried to meet 
the horseman. “Any news of my boy?” 
Mother called in a trembling voice. 

“I have him here!” The voice belonged to 
someone Lindsay knew. The light, stream- 
ing from the open doorway, fell on the face 
of her Yankee soldier. His face was tender 
as he looked down at the sleeping child. 

“Poor little fellow! He’s completely ex- 
hausted in body and mind,” he told them. 
Leaning down, he placed the boy in the up- 
stretched arms of his mother. “He was on 
his way to New Orleans,” he explained, turn- 
ing to Lindsay. “I had hard work persuading 
him to come back. You see, he thought he 
was a murderer.” 

Lindsay's eyes were bright with tears. 
“We can never thank you enough for what 
you've done,” she murmured. 

“You are the one who should be thanked,” 
he said. “You saved my life at the risk of 
losing your own. I can never forget that.” 
Dismounting he came toward her. ‘Under 
the circumstances, don’t you think we might 
be friends?” 

“Friends? 
tered Lindsay. 

The young man smiled. “At least we can 
be friendly enemies, can’t we?” he asked, his 
hand extended. 

Impulsively Lindsay placed her hand in his. 
“You've been a real friend to us,” she said. 
“It’s pretty hard to hate someone you know.” 


But we're really enemies,” fal- 
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Just as the girl citizen may have to help 
her family be informed as to citizenship du- 
ties, so it may be her job to remind herself 
that a citizen is free, but only in so far as his 
freedom does not interfere with others; that, 
in this country, free speech exists, but that it 
only should be used in the appropriate place 
and at the appropriate time; that patriotism 
and love of country are fine and noble things, 
but that they involve trying to make that 
country just as fine and fair as possible. 

I wonder if you have ever had the great 
thrill of watching a group, who, born in other 
countries, have prepared themselves to be 
naturalized in this country and are taking 
their oath of allegiance. It is not only a 
solemn occasion, but a wonderful one, be- 
cause of the pride and satisfaction every mem- 
ber of this group takes, in having accomplished 
a much desired end. I wonder, also, if any of 
you have ever been at a first-voters’ meeting, 
when the group who have come of age are be- 
ing greeted as voters, and have seen there 
the great pride which they take, which their 
parents take, and which everybody else takes, 
also, who has helped them to get ready ade- 
quately for this added privilege and _ tre- 
sponsibility. Surely some such thrill be- 
longs to every one of us because we are Citi- 
zens of a country which is not only large in 
size and in the number of people it can ade- 
quately support, but is great because of its 
ideals and because of the education which is 
offered to its citizens. 

It's a tremendous responsibility to be a citi- 
zen, but it is also a great opportunity. 
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A Tailored Bathrobe, warm, roomy 
and comfortable, is of all wool 
flannel in a deep, rich green. De- 
signed for day-dreaming or dor- 
mitory duties, and styled for study- 
ing, camping and traveling. Sizes 


12-18, 38-40. 8-403 $6.50 


Slippers are green, too—moccasin 
styled of soft leather, with suede 
soles and cushioned heels. Sizes 3-8 
(no !/, sizes), 5-721 $1.50 
The Housecoat, with flatteringly 
flared skirt and fitted bodice, has 
pertly puffed sleeves, soft roll col- 
lar, and flower buttons. White pip- 
ing trims the cool crispness of the 
palm green percale. Sizes 12-20. 
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Pajamas to match are designed like 
Dad's, with tailored top and full-cut 
trousers—a joy to behold and to 
wear —for lounging or sleeping. 


Small, medium, large. 8-410... $2.00 


Brownie Pajamas match Big Sister 
Scout's in style, but are of gay 
yellow percale, trimmed in brown. 


Sizes 8-12. 8-414 $1.50 


An Official Blanket for bed or 
beach, for automobile or shipboard! 
The deep green color is pretty and 
practical, the wool (32%) and 
Asiatic cotton combination is warm 
but light in weight, and the size 
(66" x 80"') is generously large. The 
woven insignia and blanket-stitched 
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